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For the American Bee Journal 


The Weekly, Introducing Queens, Etc. 


G. H. ADAMS. 





As Ihave been areader of the AM&RI- 


CAN BEE JOURNAL and a keeper of 
bees for over 3 years, I thought -I 


would express myself in regard to the | 
like it very much and} 
cannot do without it. Friend Newman, | 
you may put me down as a life sub- | 
scriber of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- | 


JOURNAL. I 


NAL. I am glad it is to bea weer 
I think $2a year very low for a weekly 
bee paper. will say I think there is 


just one article in the December num- | 


er, p. 565, written by Mr. G. M. Doolit- 
tle, ‘*‘ Plenty of bees; plenty of honey,” 


Checks on | 


|l examined several hives. One had a 
—F 


dation from other hives and place the | 
brood in other hives in their places. 
Close the hive and in a few minutes | 
great excitement will prevail in the hive, 
rushing out and up the sides of the 
hive in wild confusion. Now drop the 
queen right among the bees, and the 
|excitement will immediately stop and 
| the queen will. be safely introduced. 
have introduced several valuable queens 
| by this method with success. Of course, 
| you must always wait until this excite- 
| ment prevails and success is certain. 
North Nassau, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1881. 
—_—— - + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Two Queens in One Hive, etc. 


The December number of the AMERI- 
|CAN BEE JOURNAL notices two queens 
in one hive. I was at the Mechanics’ 
| Fair, at San Francisco, last August and 
September, for three weeks. When I 
| returned home, as soon as convenient, | 


} 
} 
| 
| 


| 


Melilot or Sweet Clover. 


that is worth the whole amount of the | 
subscription to beginners, let alone all | 


the other good articles. 


As [have not sent in my report for 
1880, I will now do so. I opened the 
season with 40 colonies of bees: 12 of 
the number were good, strong colonies 
—the others were very weak. The 12 
gathered 700 lbs. of comb honey ; two of 
the twelve, where I could side-box, 
thereby getting on 68 2-lb. sections at 
once, obtained for me 250lbs. I had 
100 lbs. of honey stolen off the hives this 
last fall. My honey sells readily for 20c. 
per pound, it being mostly white clover 
and goldenrod. The other weak colo- 
nies being in fine condition for winter. 
and what is best of all, are all Italianized. 
I have but 2 black colonies in my apiary. 
My colonies increased from 40 to 64; 
sold 1, leavingime 63, all packed in chaff, 
in their winter quarters. In the spring 
I-will give my method of packing in 
chaff. I sold 5 Italian queens. 

Now, I will give my method of intro- 
ducing queens, which I have discovered 
and adopted as the only true method. 
It is this: Take the queen from the 
hive you wish to introduce another too, 
then take all brood combs from the 
hive, that is those combs that contain 
eggs, larve and sealed brood ;.fill . the 
vacancy with combs of honey or foun- 


young queen; I supposed at the time 
|that the old one was superseded; in 
jabout a fortnight after, 1 did not find 
her, as I supposed, but found a queen 
| with only one wing, the other gone en- 
| tirely. I supposed it to be theold queen. 
| I make a practice of clipping one wing 
as soon as proved to be laying, although 
|I leave at least a half; but she had 
wings on only one side. Her color was 
| duller than the young one, when I ob- 
|served her before. I was in doubt 
}about which queen was in that hive. | 
| The first week in December having oc- 
|easion to look over the hive, I found 
| the ee | —— with perfect wings, 
| apparently all right, and at home on the 
'combs. By the shape, I should judge that 
| she had been fertilized, but there were 
| no og sin the cells from first to last, 
| and the colony was only about medium. | 
There are no flowers in bloom at present, 
|and very few colonies have brood. 
I observed my Italians gathering 
| worm-dust from an.old decayed tree, as 
asubstitutefor pollen. I find very little 
|pollen either old or new in the hives. 
e generally have the — in 
ovember, 


bloom from the middle of } 
but it has not commenced to bloom yet. 


bane. 


honey in small frames the nights being 


Our unusual heavy frosts have kept it | 
back. The rains are backward, and the 
new grass has ae begun to make its 
appearance. My bees are in good con- 
dition, but colonies are not large. I 
have not extracted any honey sinee 
June; have plenty of goldenrod honey | 
for wintering. Isaveallmy dark honey 


I | in the frame, and keep it for bt manee 4 
t | 


Moths are destroyed by fumigating wi 

= I consider it a better way to | 
melt up empty comb and give founda- | 
tion in the spring. My cappings furnish | 
me with enough wax, with what old | 
comb I melt up, for my own use without | 


e had a very short season for sur- | 
plus in this neighborhood. With 47 
colonies in the spring, I obtained about 
1,800 lbs. of extracted and 350 lbs. of 
comb honey, and have 100 Langstroth | 
frames of goldenrod, all sealed over, for 
feeding between now and spring, in- | 
creased to 70 colonies, besides rearing | 
about 50 young queens. I sold and re- 
duced to 60 colonies, mostly pure | 
Italians. I found it very hard to get 


| bottom, 


was in September, 1879. I always 
recommend it to others, especially to a 
novice. 

I find that the Langstroth frames 
mold here in the winter, and they hold 
too much for comb honey, so I have 
made hives this season 2t¢ in. shorter 
in length of frame, which give me bet- 
ter satisfaction. I use the same surplus 
apartments; have no portico, but the 
front projects about 3 inches. The 
hives are ony | for surplus sooner, and 
the bees are forced into the sections 
sooner. To illustrate: I had a swarm 
come off on the 18th of May, 1880; the 
queen, with clipped bd # was on the 
ground. I removed the hive to a new 
stand ; as soon as bees were out I puta 
new hive on that stand; gave them one 
frame of brood and stores, 2 frames of 
stores in drone comb, and 7 empty 
frames. On the 15th, I took away 20 
empty frames, placed 2 of drone comb 
in each side of the hive, and the 7 
frames of foundation (full sheets). In 
just 7 days, on the 22d of May, at the 
entrance, something looked suspicious. 
— to see the foundation on the 

opened the hive, and found 
the foundation all built out, full of 
honey, and nearly capped over; I took 


' out 5 frames, gave them 5 empty combs, 





and put on 27 sections, 5'4x6x1%. 
Just 3 weeks from that time, I took off 
21 sections, solid, and 5 frames sealed 
over; the other 6 sections from % to % 
filled; but as the honey flow was cut 
short, I gave them to other colonies. I 
obtained about 75 Ibs. of honey from 
this colony, of superior quality. I did 
not sell any of my honey until October, 
and shall dispose of all of my surplus 
at fair prices, and my honey has a good 
reputation. I have to compete with 
honey, repacked, at the fruit factories, 
at San Francisco, and labeled ‘* Orange 
Bloom Honey.” Perhaps all the orange 
is on the label. Wherever I can leave 
a sample, I do not fear for the result. I 
use the best of machinery, even if I 
have to pay high express charges to get 
it, and my honey is clean and pure. 


| have it in different styles of packages, 


White or Dutch Clover. 


cool and the season not over 6 weeks, at 
most. Swarming was backward; my 
lirst swarm came off May 10th. They 
come out generally in 
March. 


On account of the late and cold rains, | 
queen-cells were cut down by the bees, | 


and in one instance I found 8 queens in 
a first swarm. The old queen was 
superseded. I saved 7, one was killed 
in. the cluster, and I had to do con- 
siderable work in a heavy drizzling 
rain. Owing to sudden and frequent 
showers, many of my cells were hatched 
in an incubator, and I even had to keep 
them and feed them several days for 
clear weather. I lost a good many vir- | 
gin queens on that account in introduc- | 
ing them. 

I like the introducing cage mentioned | 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL S80 | 
well that I shall use no other. I have | 
had considerable success with it. The | 
first time I used it, I had a queen out of | 


a hive 14 days, had no hive ready, and | and had plenty left to winter on. 


so I put her in with another 
one side of the hive, with no 
board. 


| moths, even if t 
| them. 


February and) 


and even on draught, to suit different 
customers. 

It is difficult to save we combs 
here, as moths will breed, I think the 
whole year; but in the hives that I use, 
my bees will ry the combs free from 

ey do not cover ¥ of 


Napa, Cal., Dec. 138, 1880. 


_-——— e+ 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Bees Dying in Indiana. 


E. C. FARQUHAR. 





In the the spring of 1879, I bought 2 
colonies of bees in box hives, transferred 
them to movable frame hives, and at 
the same time divided them, making 4 
colonies—2 of them queenless. Butthe 
soon reared queens, and done well 
under the circumstances. I then bought 


| another colony, transferred and divided 
| as yas bought 1 young swarm, 


and by fall I had 18 colonies, and 1. natu- 
ral swarm left me after it was hived. 
All went into winter in good condition. 
I also obtained about 100 lbs. of surpins, 

ne 


ueen, in | colony lost its queen in the spring, and 
ivision- | I united it wit 
Four days after, I found the 2| winter I bought 5 more colonies, and 


another. During the 


queens on different combs at home, I | took 19 on shares; 8 of these starved, 


made two colonies successfully. That | 


and two were destroyed by worms. Thus 
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when I had them all transferred and the article they buy is genuine. The lieve that the sex of all the animal king- 


straightened up, I had 31 colonies, I | great and final remedy for adulteration | dom is regulated by the situation 
increased to 43, but obtained no snrplus | will correct other forms of swindling, | uutriment of the egg or germ. 
worth naming. I hired Mr. Cramer 274 | che 


months to attend to my bees, while 
made hivesand attended to the farm ne- 
cessities. My expenses for the season, 


| 


for hire and material, was about $115. | 
my income for hives, transferring, &c., | 


was about $103. Ihave on hand hives 
and lumber worth $70, empty vessels 
for extracted honey (which I did not get), 
worth $7. So, you see, my time anc 
labor was not all loss. I have a shop 


ating and manyother crimes. In 
the foundation of our social system, and 


our laws, we have unfortunately made | 


two very great mistakes ; we recognize 
gain as legitimate where there can be 
no natural increase, and we recognize 


no wrong, no violence to humanity, in | 
| trafficking 


and speculating in that 
which sustains human flesh and blood, 


| though we call trafficking and speculat- 


14x20 ft. square, with a room up-stairs. | 


At the back, or east side of the shop, is 
a shed extending 54 ft. east, and 10 ft. 


wide, high enough to walk under. Here 
I have my bees arranged in 2 rows, 


fronting north and south, on trestles 6 
in. high. This makes an aisle 4ft. wide 
between and at the back of the hives, so 
the passing bees do not interrupt me in 
handling them. This fall when prepar- 
ing them for winter, I turned the north 
row to front the south, and weather- 
boarded the north side and east end of 
the shed, the shop forming a wind-break 
on the west. 

I was sick in the fall, run behind with 
my work generally, and did not get to 
. prepare my bees for winter until after 
the ecld spell in November, and I found 
several colonies dead. Bees are dying 
in this locality badly. They seem to 
have a dysentery. I think I willlose my 
entire stock. I have 1 Italian queen 
which I bought of W. O. Pearce, Win- 
chester, Ind., he said he bought of T. 
G. Newman & Son. 
gentle and prolific. I also reared a few 
very fine queens from her last summer ; 
but I fear I will lose all, for they are 
dying in every hive. Ihave a thick 
woolen absorber over each colony, but 
the trouble seems to be impure or un- 
healthy honey, causing a dysentery. 

Since writing the above I have seen 
some more of my neighbors who hada 
few bees, but all were dead but 1 colony. 

Another man had something over 60 
colonies, all were dead but 2 about 2 
weeks ago. 

Trento, Ind., Jan. 1, 1881. 


-_<-—~—-_ > + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Lower Ventilation, Adulteration, Etc. 


WM. CAMM. 
Let me say to friend Shuck that I used 
amuch finer mesh, in the wire I put 
over my lower ventilators than he 


She isa fine queen, | 


ing directly in human flesh and blood 
slavery; yetso far as results are cou- 
cerned, the effect is the same. Correct 
these fundamental errors and the spoils 
being no longer to the shrewdest, adul- 
teration, with many other sins, will dis- 
appear. “There are plenty of other 
papers in which questions of this kind 
can be discussed, and I only refer to it 
—_ because it is relevant to the sub- 
ject. 

_ Bees have had one or two short flights 
in the last two months, and a week ago 
one of my lightest colonies, in a single- 
walled hive, unprotected, were at home 
and cheerful. This colony has been 
dropping fresh brood upon the bottom- 
board all winter. 

Iam much pleased with the change 
from the Monthly to the Weekly, and 
hope that you will find it profitable and 
pleasant to continue it in this shape. 

Winchester, Ill., Jan. 22, 1881. 


+ + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Size of Colonies, Ventilation, etc. 





E. B. SOUTHWICK. 





I notice in the report of Mr. E. A. 
Morgan that he thinks 3 pecks of bees 
a good colony, and that each -of his 24 
colonies would measure that amount. 
Now my feames are 12x13 inches. I 
place them 3g of an inch apart, when 


the frames are full of brood or honey it | 


would take a hive of 27 frames to hold 
that amount of bees—just three times 
as large as my hives are. Is not his 
statements a little large. I believe that 
bee-keepers consider that if they have 
a strong colony of bees that cover 9 
frames, the size of mine all over, in the 
working season, they have a strong 
colony. When bees are working in a 


|hive they require at least twice the 
|room they occupy when clustered to- 


recommends, for I was afraid of giving’ 


the moth-worm a chance to get through 
and build its cocoon under the bottom- 
board. 
bees, as they waxed it all up at once, 
that I gave it up. By all means our 
best way would be to so pack, or wrap 
up the hives,as to prevent condensa- 
tion and subsequent congealation of 
moisture. Where hivesare double, like 
the Armstrong, for instance, ventilation 
of the outer case is suflicient in the hot- 
test weather, and with the entrances 
wide open, L have had sucha hive stand 
in the broiling sun and not a comb melt 
down, though all around and about the 
frames and sections, was air-tight, as 
the bees always make it if they can; 
and I think we ought to be guided by 
the instinct of the bees themselves tn 
this matter. The bees seal up every- 
thing they can, except the entrance, 
about that part of the hive that is im- 
mediately about them, and outside of 
that man should use his skill and in- 
genuity. There is much about what we 
call animal instincts that we have not 
fathomed yet, and I am loth to force 
upon my bees a condition against which 
they so persistently rebel. Pitch up 
the eyes of a bat. and yet he can fly 
safely in a room where there are many 
objects for him to strike against ; throw 
a squirrel from a height of several 
hundred feet with only jagged rocks to 
alight on, and he will suffer no harm ; so 
when I see my bees so strenuously try 
to stop all lower ventilation, I conclude 
that it is something else that is required, 
not that. 

Though I do not believe that any 
amount of direct legislation against 
adulteration will avail much, yet to keep 
the matter before the people will put 
them on their guard, and they will be 


It seemed so distasteful to the | 


gether in a measurable form. So really 


a good colony is about 4 quarts of bees. | 


My opinion of colonies is that a peck 
of bees constitutesa very strong colony ; 
that 4 quarts is a fair sized colony ; that 
2 quarts is a small colony, yet not too 
small to be safely wintered in a judi- 
ciously arranged hive. I have wintered 
many such colonies, crowded on 4 
combs, and found them as profitable as 
any I had. 

I notice in another place a very excel- 
lent article on wintering, by the same 
author. It is first-rate, though rather 
expensive. I think there isone mistake 
in it, about upward ventilation. He 
says the impure air being carbonic-acid 
gas and heavier than air, will settle to 
the bottom and escape. This is true, 
were it pure carbonic-acid gas. Now 
let us see what are the facts in the case : 
The air is composed of 20 parts of 
oxygen to 80 parts of nitrogen; chemi- 
cally united it always carries with it a 
quantity of water in the form of vapor 
and some other matter that we will not 
notice. Now, as air is drawn into the 
lungs the oxygen unites with the carbon 
of the blood, forming carbonic-acid 
gas, which is absorbed by the mixture 
in the form of vapor, and mixed with 
the 80 parts of nitrogen, forming a 
chemical mixture which, when breathed 
out is much lighter than air and is found 
in the upper part of the hive in the 
form of frost or water, unless we have 
an upward ventilation to allow it to pass 
off. I would not recommend placing a 
stovepipe over the bees to let this pass 
through, butrathera thick chaff-cushion 
which will allow this foul stuff to pass 
into it if not through it and not admit 
the warmth of the bees to pass off. 

I notice in an article by D. K. Bou- 
telle, his experience with some eggs of 
the queens ; if he is correct does it nut 
prove that the queen does not regulate 
the sex of her offspring. I never could 


chary of buying unless they are sure | accord that power to the queen. I be- 


and 
Who 
Says itisnot? ‘here are many theories 
about bee-keeping which we may make 
doubtful. 
Mendon, Mich., Dec. 10, 1880. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Upward Ventilation. 





F. H. MINER. 





I believe I was the first writer in this 
country to Oppose upward ventilation, 
in discussions with Mr. Baldridge and 
Others In the KEE JOURNAL and L’ruire 
furmer. A Storm of indignation was 
aroused, but almost every Wan had seen 
bee-Lrees, aud Knew they had ght tops 
| to keep out the storm aud Keep in Wwe 
jheat. Lhe united and learned array of 
|acknowledged authorities lost tneir 
| prestige ; [acts cuuld ot be set aside 
| vy Ubeories. Only those who had that 
‘dangerous thing, a little learning,” 
| Were wild enougu Lo ignore instinct and 
sneer al nature. Anyvody may preach 
al Lhem now, vut twey still persist in 
| cuverlng bees With poruus cloth, depriv- 
| Ing them of heal and Water, esseltial to 
| lite. ‘Lhe bees du not lolerale Us stu- 
pldity, but glaze them over whenever 
| Ley Cal. 
When [ read Mr. Langstroth’s direc- 
tions lo give the bees a littie Waler ona 
spunge, 1 Lhought they glazed Lhe inside 
surfaces, and thle cuid that Cconuned 
| uuem Condensed the water that wey 
|nheeded. Mublil we cover luem wilh po- 

rous avSLUrveLLs (CiULL) Lhe Waler may 
| be needed (see JOURNAL, page 11). 

‘ue swarm of live lnveuvors, while 
| the Waves Of Oblivion are roiling over 
| Luelr Culslructivus, delight Lo sueer at 
| tue Old log guns. Mach one has Lound 
| perfeculon, vul every Z or 3 years repu- 
| Ulales his old humvugs, gets up a bew 

one, and only gets vul of the mud mto 
| tue mire. 1 loved bees, and laid awake 
nights contriving a hive, and found that 
j}Luid not know anything. In my de- 
| Spair the thought occurred: the fight 
of the bees to une hollow tree proves 
| hey were designed tor aud adapted to 
}each Other, 1 have since then been a 
| student of nature. Artificlal circum- 
| stances and necessities require artificial 
|adaptatious. We should not use gus, 
| bul We must go to nature for principles, 
| and respect lustiuct. 

‘here are here a tew old bee-keepers 
| Who raise their hives frum 4% inch to zZ 
jaucnes, on blocks, Lo get rid of the 
jmotus. 1 thought they would be tou 
| culd and exposed to mice and robbers. 
} i depend ou a fly-hole 3 Inches above 
| tue vollom. | bought Sule Of My vees 
jut Sumeon Burkevt, 5 mies north OL 
| Watseka. Last spring he had YU colu- 
| nies in good Cundiulon, and says they 
Wintered well tbe year beture wien so 
many (more than vuhree-tuurtls of the 
bees 1 Luis CouULLY) died, MUStLy Simoth- 
ered, having Lo fy-holes ln we side, 
Olly DuLCLes Cub WiLL a saW ib the bol- 
win. Severe Cuid and Colnlracuon, Lul- 
sowed by eXCllement and expalsion, 
vullets Clused, Lu air lo generate heal, 
protuse perspiration Condensed and 
ireezing Wilh dead vees at the Lotto. 
One mal with ZZcolonies, anuther with 
3U, lost all ; Several olLers nearly as bad. 
but the bees on blocks came through 
and kept dry. The mice got in some, 
and some were robbed. 

‘hey should have been set down on 
the approach of spring. Bees need very 
little air When quiet in mild weather, 
and keep fly-holes clear. 1 wintered 48 
on the summer stands without loss, cov- 
ered W1Lh snow in the coldest Weather ; 
3or4tailed through loss of queens 1 
the spring. ‘These bees are duing well 
this year. The hives are 1 foot square, 
but those l bought from Mr. Burkett 
were tall, popuious ones; the holes 1 
vored in front were not large enough 
torso Many bees in such severe weather, 
and 1 have lost 2 colonies, and a good 
many bees in others. So, let us give 
our bees plenty of lower ventilation. 

LI suppose lv or 15 times as much air 
is needed in a cold snap, because 10 or 
15 Limes as much heat must be genera- 
ted to maintain a living temperature. 
Ihe ranges of comb attached at the top 
and sides divide the room into narrow 
spaces. A hole in the side might not 








aerate thoroughly more than one or two 
“spaces. Only from the bottom, where 
the comb is not attached, can all the 
spaces be equally aerated. These old 
basswood-gum men, who believe in tight 
tops and hate frame hives, never read 
the JOURNAL.and could not know much. 
In a futile attempt to get rid of the 
moths, they simply blundered on a suc- 
cessful method of aerating their bees 
and thus preventing smothering. If 
they knew they had solved the problem 
so many have studied in vain, would 
they not crow ? gee J have my thanks. 
I thought so much cold air would freeze 
| the bees, but find it the only thing to 
| keep them warm and dry, thus prevent- 
|ing their being poisoned ~ be mass of 
| rotting bees under them. They should 
| be protected from the wind. An inch 
| at the bottom all around would not lose 
| as much heat as a 44-inch hole in the top. 
I expect to hear of great losses this 
winter from smothering. In 1878 I win- 
tered 48 colonies on their summer stands, 
in hives with tight tops, and covered 
with snow in the coldest weather. The 
last 2 years have been poor. My square 
hives have been all right, but the tall 
hives—18 to 24 inches high—the small 
hole I put in the side was too small in 
severe weather. 
Crescent City, Ill., Jan. 17, 1881. 


—_—- 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Shall we Improve our Bees? 





* HENRY ALLEY. 





Now that we have the Italians, Cyp- 
rians, Holy Land and Hungarian races 
of bees, it strikes me that our bees can 
be improved very much. How best to 
do these things is the question. Can it 
be done by keeping the imported stock 
pure, or by crossing? I think it can be 
done by both plans. 

It is a well-known fact that by cross- 
ing up fowls we get a larger, as well as 
a hardier race ; now this same principle 
applies to most everything in the ani- 
mal kingdom. In rearing chickens the 
male should be changed for each suc- 
ceeding brood. In-and-in breeding 
would soon run out a coop of fowls; 
they can be bred ‘‘ to a feather” by in- 
breeding, but that quality would be 
at the expense of health and hardiness. 
Now, this must work the same with 
bees; but I must confess the fact that 
there are cases that seem to knock my 
theory into pieces. I have found farm- 
ers who have kept bees in the same 
place upwards of 40 years, without any 
indications of deterioration. I found 
one such last fall. I came across a man 
who had 10 colonies of bees, all black, 
and in old box-hives, as a natural conse- 
quence. He told me that he had kept 
bees in the same place over 40 years ; 
and had never been out of them during 
all that time,.and he could not say that 
they had ever returned him any heavy 
income. Of course they did not pa 
him much, neither did he devote muc 
time or Ne a ay on them. He had one 
swarm early in May last, and remarked 
that he never had one so early before. 
Now, these are stubborn facts, and 
rather against our in-and-in theory. 
But it should be remembered that not 
as much in-and-in breeding would be 
done in this case of 40 years’ standing 
as an extensive queen-breeder could do 
in 2 years; while the old farmer would 
not rear more than one queen to each 
colony each year, the queen-breeder 
would rear hundreds. 

Notwithstanding the above facts, I 
do believe that close breeding will ruin 
any race of bees. Now, in all my ex- 
perience in rearing queens, I never per- 
mitted the queen that I was breedin 
from to rear anydrones. I have reare 
3,000 queens from one mother, and 
never saw a drone from her, and none 
were ever raised from her eggs. If 
good queens are what*we want, then of 
course the less in-and-in breeding the 

re Italians 


better. 
Will it do to cross the pe 
with pure Cyprian or Holy Land queens? 
I think it will; in fact, [ know it will. 
The way is now open so that we can 
obtain a superior race of bees; by care- 
ful breeding and crossing-up the desid- 
eratum can be reached, in a few years. 
Now, here is another point: Have not 
the Holy Land and Cyprian bees been 
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in-and-in bred as well as the old farm- 
er’s above alluded to? Of course they 
have. The natives of the Holy Land 
and Cyprus Island care nothing about 
improved bee-keeping. If these bees, 
in their native country, are superior to 
ours, then we can —. them, with- 
out doubt, so that they will be much 
better. Does not the reader see that by 
crossing these races we can improve 
them ? Of course he can see it; and 
believe it, too. 

If it were not for the honesty and 
reputation of the dealer, many of those 
who have purchased Cyprian and Holy 
Land queens would say that they are 
beautiful Italians, and nothing more. 
The keen observer and practiced = 
will discover the | ee 9 we of the 
Cyprian bees, even though they look and 
snpest like pure Italians. 

think I can perfect a race of bees 
the coming season that will be superior 
to anything we now have; in fact, I 
now have some queens that are very 
large and handsome as well as unusu- 
ally prolific—a cross between the pure 
Cyprian and Italian. I cannot say 
about their working qualities, as they 
have had no chance to do much since 
they came into existence in August. 
Now, I am intending to rear 
queens from these improved mothers to 
introduce into my own colonies. They 
will pass for pure Cyprian or Italian 
ueens ; few can tell the difference. If 
these queens will lay eggs in proportion 
to their size, it will be necessary to en- 
large the Langstroth hive to twice the 
usual dimensions. These queens are 
the result of careful breeding. and 
crossing. 

The reader will see I am in favor of 
7 Italian and Cyprian. Who 
can doubt for a moment that by crossing 
with pure Cyprian and Italian bees that 
we cannot get a superior class of work- 
ers? By crossing weshall undo in-and- 
in bree ing that our bees as well as the 
Cyprians, have been subjected to for 
years. Remember, that the bees to be 
crossed should be selected from our 
best, purest, handsomest and most pr - 
lific. Now. here are my ideas for im- 
—- our bees. If any man has a 

etter way, let him rise and say so. 

Wenham, Mass. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Giving Bees Water in the Cellar. 


E. A. THOMAS. 











Several years ago I had 3 or 4 colonies 

et very uneasy in the cellar during the 
atter part of winter. I tried to quiet 
them by giving them more ventilation. 
but it was of no use, they continued to 
grow more and more uneasy towards 
spring. The weather was still too cold 
and un ettled to put them out, and I 
had about given them up for lost, when 
I concluded to try an experiment. I 
thought the reason for their getting so 
uneasy was because they were breeding. 
and as I knew bees consumed large 
quantities of water when breeding, I 
concluded to try and make them take 
water in the cellar. I made holes 
through my chaff mats and inserted 
bottles of water with cotton cloth tied 
over t e nose, letting the bottle come 
close down to the cluster of bees. The 
effect was almost magical ; they became 

erfectly quiet and remained so until 

ken out of the cellar. These colonies 
and a large amount of brood and were 
a bees quite rapidly when taken 
out in the spring. The next winter I 
determined to experiment a little fur- 
ther with water. I prepared half of my 
bees so that I could give them water in 
bottles, and about the first of February 
Icommenced to give it to them, and con- 
tinued to do so until spring. As they 
were so very quiet, I thoyght I would 
see what they would do‘if their water 
was taken away from them. Accord- 
ingly, I selected one of the colonies that 
had taken the most water, and took the 
bottle away from them. They at once 
manifested their disapproval by making 
an uproar and boiling out of the hive 
into the portico. I put back the bottle 
of water, and they immediately quieted 
down and remained so. Now tor the 
result : 

When taken out in the spring, I found 
that the colonies I gave water had 





lenty of hatching bees and from two 
four frames of brood, while the 
others had but very little sealed brood, 
and some none at all. Last winter I 
gave water to all my bees, which en- 
abled me to keep them in the cellar per- 
fectly quiet until all danger from spring 
dwindling was past. I never saw a lot 
of bees in as good condition the first of 
May—strong in numbers, and with 
plenty of hatching brood. 

Doubtless, many will think that it is 
too much trouble to give their bees 
water, and I think myself that it is 

uiet a chore, but it is these small chores 
that makes bee-keeping a success. 

It takes aman of good judgment and a 
keen insight into the habits and re- 
quirements of our little pets to make a 
good bee-keeper. I think bees needa 
great deal of attention and care during 
the winter, especially towards spring. 
when the weather begins to get warmer. 

Coleraine, Mass., Jan. 25, 1881. 














Away Down East.—I had 30 colonies 
of bees last fall in pretty good condi- 
tion, which [ packed for winter. They 
are in the Quinby standing and Eclec- 
tic hanging frame hives, packed with 
rye, oats and buckwheat chaff—some 
put in loose and somein cushions. My 
bees have not had a flight since about 
the middle of November last, but ap- 
pear to be all right. Some hives are 
nearly covered with snow. Besides the 
30 on the summer stands, I have 11 nu- 
clei in the cellar, with 2 and 3 frames 
each, strong in bees and honey for the 
number of frames. There are 2 and 3 
colonies in one hive, with thin division 
boards between. They are all right so 
far. I willreport next spring what suc- 
cess I have in wintering them. 

RosvertT Downs. 

Naugatuck, Conn., Jan. 28, 1881. 





Struck by Lightning.—A few years 
ago 1 had my bees placed in rows in 
round gums; lightning struck 2 of the 
gums, bursting a good-sized piece out 
of one, and quite a sliver out of the 
other. I thought that every bee in the 
hives was killed; ina few hours they 
came crawling out of the hives. It 
looked as though all the bees had clus- 
tered on the outside, and they would 
not fly for three days unless something 
came near them. It made them the 
worst bees to sting Lever saw. In one 
of them I hived a swarm 13 years ago 
last June. Itstill remains a prosperous 
colony. In 10 years it has only swarmed 
twice, and has wintered on the summer 
stand. I keep it tosee how long a set 
of combs will last, or the colony die. A 
few years ago aman named Hastings 
came into this neighborhood, who said 
that a set of combs would last 16 years. 
Mr. Hastings died at Carlisle. Iowa, 2 
years ago. HIBERT CLARK. 

Palmyra, Iowa, Dec. 6, 1880. 





Bees Uneasy.—Since I wrote you last, 
I notice that some of my bees appear to 
be troubled with dysentery, Those 
affected, are all young natural swarms 
which issued in the latter part of July 
and in August. They had not stores 
enough to winter on. hence were fed 
from October Ist until the 15th. coffee 
A sugar syrup, enough to carry them 
through, I have built an extra No.1 
bee-house for them. with double walls. 
filled with chaff 12 inches thick ; but the 
house is left open towards the east. 
Within this chaff-house I have packed 
my bees in chaff, leaving an opening 
for the bees as recommended by Prof. 
Cook for out-door wintering in chaff- 
boxes; but ever since the middle of 
November none of my bees have had a 
flight, and on the 23d of November they 
were packed. Now lately I notice that 
some bees have come out from those 
colonies which were fed, and it seems 
as if they soil somewhat the entrances 
of their hives. Would it be advisable 
to remove the front part of the packing 
arrangement on warm days (if we get 
any), enlarge the entrance, and thus in- 
duce them to take a flight; or would 





you advise me to let themalone? All 
my bees are well cared for. They have 
good, well made hives, they are properly 
contracted by chaff division-boards ; 
they have nice woolen quilts to cover 
them over the brood-chamber, and the 
top covers are filled in with clean and 
dry straw. In lieu of honey, they were 
fed with coffee A sugar, and they have 
not been disturbed the least since they 
were carefully moved into their winter- 
quarters. The entrance tubes are pro- 
tected against mice, by wire-cloth, but 
space is left for the bees to come out. 
What can I do to bring them relief ? 


Wm. STOLLEY. 
Grand Island, Neb. 


[Better let them alone till safe for 
them to fly ; undoubtedly the long con- 
finement, and the feed given them hav- 
ing granulated, has caused the symp- 
toms you complain of; or, may be, they 
have commenced breeding pretty exten- 
sively, which frequently causes unusual 
activity among the bees, and a neces- 
sity for voiding their feces follows 
activity.—Eb.] 


Heavy Rain-Fall.— Enclosed find state- 
ment of the rain-fall at Vicksburg for 
the season, from January to November, 
1880, which will about tally with our 
locality. You will see what chancesa 
bee-keeper had. O. W. BLANTON. 

Greenville, Miss. 


‘‘ The unprecedented rain-fall of this 
season will long be remembered as the 
most calamitous that has ever visited 
this portion of the great cotton belt. 
To the courtesy of Mr. Guthrie, the 
officer in charge of the weather and 
signal station in this city, we are in- 
debted for the following valuable and 
authentic figures, showing the aggre- 
gate amount of water, measured in 
inches and hundredths, which has fallen 
from the clouds. during the eleven 
months of the year 1880 which have 
now passed away : 





pr ree TT rr rr 1.85 inches 
FODERATY 0.0 ccccccseccvcese 4.60 “ 
EN: Vins banndenesadeeene a. = 
DUNT 56 bcdee tb ounssereseess 9.09 * 
Ls édabnudadetnbentieehicn 5.99 
ED 6Nsecwcnehanadewauesss 6.36 * 
PO vckeveewcstuieserseseene 4.89 ‘* 
ANBAR... ccccccescscceseces — o 
NOOR «oc cccecccnsdesees 10.51 ‘“ 
ROUEN sb cwevedageeosene 0 —. 
ee eae 
0 eer 90.09 inches 


This makes the enormous aggregate 
of seven feet and six inches of rain in 
the space of eleven months ; and when 
it is remembered that the average of the 
rain-fall in this latitude, taking a series 


of years by decades does not exceed | 


fifty-five or sixty inches annually, the 


immense down-pour of water for the | 


present year is still more apparent.”— 
Vicksburg Commercial. 





A New Subscriber.—I am well pleased 
with the Weekly BeE JOURNAL. My 
bees had a fly to-day, and are all alive 
and doing well. Owing to the severe 
winter, | have my bees packed on their 
summer stands with hay on the north 
and west. I have packed them for the 


last 4 years in that way, and have had | 


ood success. DAVID HOHENSHELL. 
Collins, Ill., Jan. 31, 1881. 





* Temperature in Cellars.—Bees here 
are wintering very poorly. Many of 
them are dying in this section and east 
of here. generally, where they are kept 
out-doors without much _ protection. 
Our bees in cellars are all right. We 
control the temperature which cannot 
be done so well out of doors. 
J. V. CALDWELL. 
Camargo, IIl., Jan. 22, 1881. 





Doing Well.—I like your Weekly very 
much and when mv 6 months are up in- 
tend to renew. Beesall packed in chaff 
and every one (21 colonies) answered to 
roll call yesterday. Have not had but 
one fly since 2d of Nov.,and that on 
Dec. 18. With the many others. wish 

a prosperous New Year. 
seeacciens ua J. W. KEERAN. 
Bloomington, Ills., Jan. 17, 1881. 


Kentucky Notes.—I have been itching 
to write you congratulatory upon the 
shape of your new Weekly Bre Jour- 
NAL. As the ladies say, ‘it is just too 
nice.” I wanted to get more data from 
| our bee-keepers, which is not over-en- 
| couraging, for about two-fifths are dead 
and the balance to hear from on the 15th 
of April. Cause—last year was the 
poorest honey season in the memory of 
the “oldest inhabitant,” and it being 
the second consecutive poor season, 
many did not reeuperate from the preg 
vious year, and this winter, the hardest 
in the memory of the aforesaid, and 
lack of interest, from loss of same ((@ 
25 per cent.), all combined, left the few 
poor bees illy prepared to come out with 
flying colors. My own apiary (20 colo- 
nies) is in excellent condition, plenty of 
stores and strong, large clusters. I ex- 
amined them to-day and am much 
pleased, they are having a fine flight 
to-day. In my next I will give my ex- 
perience in wintering, if it should uot 
trespass too much. 

W. VAN ANTWERP, M. D, 

Mt. Sterling, Ky., Jan. 30, 1881. 





Fertilizing Cage.—I hope you will give 
M. B., of Fincastle, Ind., a hearty wel- 
come and encouragement on the subject 
of fertiliza.ion in confinement. I ask 
this of you, because I know you have 
very little faith in its accomplishment. 
I wish you had given the full name, for 
it is hard to wait for his arrangement. 
iI want to get ready for another sum- 

mor’s practice. if there are any bees left 
after this cold weather. Give all the 
| cream in the Weekly, no matter where 
found. With itand a successful fertili- 
zation cage. and plaster of Paris foun- 
dation mould, and a live bee-man, suc- 
cess must be had. 
Ao Louis HoFsTATTER. 

Louisville, Ky., Dec. 31, 1880. 

[We must confess to considerable in- 
credulity regarding successful fertiliza- 
tion in oonfinement, to the extent to 
make it practicable. although no one 
would hail the successful solution of the 
problem with more gratification. We 
have no doubt **M. B.” will give full 
particulars of the modus operandi in the 
columns of the BEE JOURNAL at the 
proper time.—ED.] 





In the Cellar.—I have received the 
first number of the Weekly. It is nice 
to have it weekly, but I fear it will get 
destroyed, ortornand soiled. Wesaved 
from robbing and starving 84 colonies, 
from which we have 119 in the cellar 
and 6 out-doors. We have taken off 

| about a ton of surplus, mostly basswood, 
and about halfaton on hand. Beesecan 
|be wintered almost anywhere some- 
times, and sometimes not anywhere. 
We have always wintered in the cellar, 
j}and have never lost any that were in 
| condition to winter when putin. Three 
of us put away 100 in 3 hours, and take 
| them out in the same time. The bee 
cellar is partitioned from the family 
| cellar by building-paper. made perfectly 
dark. he hives are piled in rows 7 
| high, like cord-wood, with the front en- 
| trance open, and no other ventilation. 
| We keep the outside door open most of 
| the nights. which keeps the air pure; 
the dead bees are scraped out of the 
hivesand cleaned out of the cellar. We 
put them in before very cold weather, 
and keep them in till spring. I am sat- 
isfied that money. paid for the JouRNAL 
is the best investment that can be made 
of $2, if aman has 5 colonies of bees 
or more. We used abont 100 Ibs. of 
foundation last season, made on Olm’s 
machine, and have yet to see any that 
I think equals it; at any rate, if, is all 
|we want. The cards of comb ire as 
true as a board, and the bees accept it 
immediately. Tunos. TRAcY. 
Nashua, Iowa, Dec. 27, 1880. 














On Summer Stands.—I have taken the 
Bee JOURNAL since 1871, and do not 
like to do witheut it. I have 106 eolo- 
nies of bees, all in good condition. on 
their summer stands, which I think is 
| the best place for them, after trying va- 
rious ways of wintering. 

P. D. JongEs. 
Mt. Morris, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1881. 
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Accumulating ‘Disasters. 





From every point of the compass,— 
north, south, east and west—come tales 
of losses and disaster in wintering. The 
poor honey yield of last season, com- 
bined with the early advent of cold 
weather, and its long continuance with- 
out even a slight intermission to admit 
of a“ fly,” is telling with fearful mor- 
tality among the poor bees; and many 
bee-keepers who met with discourage- 
ment in the spring, and with whom 
there was no encouraging yield during 
summer or fall, and now have lost even 
the few they had left, may well be par- 
doned for becoming ‘‘ blue” over the 
prospectin future. Many fed their bees 
enough to last till the traditional ‘* Jan- 
uary thaw” took place; but January 
has come and gone, and no moderation 
of the weather has taken place of suf- 
ficient length to give the bees a good 
flight, or allow of feeding. In this lati- 
itude cold weather setin during Octo- 
ber, and caught most of the bees not 
yet properly prepared foy even an ordi- 
nary winter, and too many are in that 
condition yet. Ordinarily, there is 
plenty of good weather in November for 
feeding and packing bees, or putting 
them in the cellar, but this has been an 
exception. Then, in January—certainly 
by the 20th, generally sooner—a mild 
spell and thaw of several days’ duration 
has occurred, when bees could be fed 
and looked after; but this winter one 
cold spell has but partially moderated 
to be succeeded by even colder weather ; 
snowstorms have abated only to be fol- 
lowed by stronger ones; western winds 
have changed only to ‘‘nor’-westers”’ and 
northers; our balmy breezes have been 
transformed into ‘‘ blizzards,” and the 
gales have assumed the proportions of 
hurricanes and tornadoes. . 

Not alone in this latitude have these 
extremes occurred. From Canada to 
Texas, Minnesota to Florida, Maryland 
to California—all over the Continent— 
come reports of weather without prece- 
dent. One correspondent no sooner 
complains of the weather at 15° below 
zero in his locality, than another puts 
him to shame by writing of the 40° 
below in another location. - Railroad 
trains have been irregular as a rule— 
notas the exception. From England 
and the Continent we learn the epidemic 
of extremes also prevails. Bee-keepers 
there, as here, have become quite 
familiar with the oft-repeated line from 
Shakspeare— 

“ Now is the winter of our discontent”— 

but the remainder of the quotation is 
ignored, for nothing has tended to make 
it ‘ glorious.” With many, already, the 
uncertainty of wintering has been re- 
lieved by the certainty of loss, and 
others await with anxiety the slowly 
approaching months of Marchand April 
to put an end to their doubts and mis- 
givings. 

It has been truly said, ‘‘ there can be 
no great loss without some compensating 
gain,” but perbaps in this case the gain 





will be principally in bitter experience. 
Opinion has been greatly divided as to | 
the best method of wintering—whether | 
on the summer stands or in the cellars; | 
whether with chaff-packed hives, air- 


walls, over-absorbents, lower ventila- | 


tion, or no ventilation at all. New 
theories will be promulgated, and old 


ones abandoned or confirmed, while | 


the ‘tI told you so” class will be more 
persistent} than ever, should their 
theories and claims be substantiated by 
success. Should the bees all be dead in 
an apiary, there is still the consolation 
of having the hives and combs left, and 
the total lossis but partial, after all. 
Most of the sufferers will not be discour- 
aged, but with hope of better success 
in future will try again, and with the 
experience of the past to guide them in 
the work to come, must succeed in over- 
coming all difficulties, and their labors 
will be crowned with victory. 

It will be interesting to scan our col- 
ums when the result is fully known, 
and compare the various methods of 
wintering with the different degrees of 
success. Of course, very many will 
come through the winter with but 
trifling loss, but the majority of bee- 
keepers will, in years to come, recall the 
winter of 1880-81 as the season of dis- 
aster to bees. The BEE JOURNAL Will 
possess a peculiar interest to all, afford- 
ing an opportunity to avoid the errors 
of the past, and containing timely sug- 
gestions from its many contributors for 
guidance in the future. 

After all, itis refreshing to read the 
prediction of Dr. Brown, of Georgia: 
* Without consulting Vennor, or any 
other of the prophets, I prophesy that 
the year 1881 will most abundantly re- 
ward the industrious bee-keeper.”’ 


+ a © 


Colchian Honey. 





As bearing upon the frequent allu- 
sions to poisonous honey, Mr. H. G. 
Colwell, of Columbus, O., quotes from 
ancient history the following in refer- 
ence to the famous Colchian honey. 
We have frequently seen allusions to 
this honey and its singular effects, but 
have never been favored with a satis- 
factory solution of the problem he pro- 
pounds. Perhaps some of our learned 
contributors can give the information 
desired. 

During the retreat of the famous 
Ten Thousand from Asia Minor to their 
homes in Greece (B. C. 401), they passed 
through the territory of the Colchians. 
The country literally flowed with milk 
and honey, the soldiers were well re- 
ceived, and refreshed themselves after 
the innumerable vt they had 
undergone, by a repose of thirty days. 
They partook of the Colchian honey, 
and it produced a singular effect upon 
the Greeks. It was very well flavored 
and inviting to the palate, and when 
eaten in small quantities caused a 
species of intoxication ; but those whose 
gluttonous appetites lead them into 
excesses, were seized with violent fits of 
vomiting and diarrhea and sometimes 
thrown into a state resembling madness. 


Query :—Why did the ancient Col- 
chian honey cause the above disorders ? 


Ce 


«> The editor of the BEE JouRNAL 
is now absent. He left Chicago on the 
31st ult., to attend the Northeastern 
Convention, at Utica, N. Y., on the 2d, 
3d and 4th inst., and will return via 
Ohio, to attend the Convention at An- 
dover, O., on the 8th and 9thinst. He 
left in a snowstorm, which prevailed 
during.the whole trip to Utica, where 
he arrived 9 hours behind schedule time. 


Food Adulterations. 





It is gratifying to contemplate the 
general interest being awakened on the 
subject of food adulterations, in all 
| parts of the country. Not only are the 
| masses of the people, individually, fall- 
|ing into line, and closing up the ranks 
of the greatarmy of opposition to fraud 
‘and swindling, but societies, corpora- 
|tions and communities are becoming 
| awakened at last, and the good work is 
| beginning to assume shape and dimen- 
| sions that will eventually demand active 
recognition in the halls of Congress. 
| Every mail brings letters encouraging 
ius in the good work we have com- 
;menced of an unrelenting warfare upon 
| this dangerous and enormous system of 

thieving. Meantime, let the agitation 
|be continued, and everywhere de- 
| nounce the sale of any article, whether 
| in quantities great or small, by any other 
/name than its proper one. We expect 
| shortly to be able to present our readers 
with a perfected bill embodying our 
|views, and providing for a general 
|remedy to all classes of honest pro- 
ducers. The matter is now under con- 
| sideration by an eminent jurist and 
legislator of Iowa, and we have no 
| doubt it will meet the long-felt wants 
/of the public, and give our readers a 
| basis or standpoint upon which to work. 
We are satisfied a general law will be 
| the only redress, and our former belief 
| regarding the futility of special legisla- 
| tion by State bodies, is strengthened by 
| scores of letters and congratulations. 
| In confirmation, we give the following 
letter written by Prof. J. Hasbrouck, 
| to the Bee- Keepers’ Magazine, and pub- 
| lished in the February number of that 
paper. As it explains itself, we will 
make no further comment at this time : 

Probably many of your readers will 
be interested to know the fate of the 
effort to enforce the law passed by the 
Legislature of New Jersey in the win- 
ter of 1878-79 against the sale of adul- 
terated honey. In the early fall I 
gathered 15 or 20 bottles of what is sold 
in the groceries of Jersey City as ‘“‘choice 
honey,” and, upon analysis, finding 
them to consist almost eyed of glu- 
cose syrup, flavored with a little honey 
or wintergreen oil, I went before the 
Grand Jury of the December term of 
Court in Hudson County, and entered 
complaints against several prominent 
grocers of whom I had bought the spec- 
imens. I am sorry to say that the 
“grand inquest” failed to indict. 
Their reasons I could judge from the 
questions asked me. 


= We are sorry to learn of the misfor- 
tunes of Mr. A. F. Moon, and feel con- 
fident our readers will all sympathize 
with him. His has indeed beena trying 
time. The following is an extract from 
a private letter recently received : 


The past has been a most unfortunate 
season with me. I have received no 
honey, and had no queens or bees to sell, 
and have not been able to transact any 
business, on account of my laméness, 
which ended in the loss‘of my limb. In 
fact, I was compelled to go on crutches 
all the season. I am somewhat better 
now, but have not been to our postoffice 
since the 11th of last May, which is only 
2blocks from me. This, you know, is 
hard for a man accustomed to walking 
and stirring around. I live in hopes 
that this year will be a good one for 
both bees and honey. We had a few 
cold days in December, but the weather 
|is warm now; the bees are flying, and 

some are carrying in bee-bread. By the 


way, the Weekly came in to-day’s mail, 
which just fills the bill; it is just what 
all bee-keepers want—a Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL. Long may it live, with suc- 
cess to its editor. ms 

Rome, Ga., Jan. 16, 1881. 


Moon. 











Artificial Comb Honey. 





The Weekly BEE JOURNAL made its 
appearance, and I also add my testimony 
of approval in the change. It will no 
doubt receive all the support necessary 
to its successful retention as a Weekly. 

The following appeared in the Toron- 
to Globe yesterday and surprised me nota 
little, and as I could not believe a word 
of it, I wrote to the editor and contra- 
dicted it, for could there really be such 
an institution in existence without your 
knowing it? You would certainly not 
think of leaving the bee-keeping fra- 
ternity in such blissful ignorance. Well 
here it is: 


** Some unsophisticated purchasers of 
honey imagine that by buying honey in 
the comb they are sure of getting an 
unadulterated article. A great mistake. 
There is an establishment in Boston 
where artificial combs—not foundation 
merely, but combs—are made in such 
perfection that it would require an ex- 
pert to detect the fraud. Paraffine, not 
wax, is the material used. When the 
combs are made they are filled with imi- 
tation honey made from glucose, worth 
3 or 4cents per lb., and flavored to taste. 
A hot iron is then passed over, the cells 
are sealed, and the ‘comb honey’ is 
ready for sale.” 


What use will there be for your much 
cherished coming bee, Apis Americana, 
in the face of such comb honey—mak- 
ing by automatic process in your midst. 
I hope for a cheerful rejoinder from 
your pen on the above. 

In your number for Jan. 19, your cor- 
respondents, Greiner bros., refer your 
readers in one of their paragraphs to 
page 355 (1879), where he has recourse 
to the what he calls ‘‘shaking off pro- 
cess,” but I cannot find anything in that 
JOURNAL onthat point. Will he please 
explain? I am much interested to 
know how done, &c. I have gone 
through all the same processes to pre- 
vent swarming with the same results as 
he has, and not only removed every 
queen-cell, but at the same time took 
all the honey away from 28 colonies in 
1879, and every one swarmed within 2 
days after the operation. Colonies that 
L ran for the extractor, I never had one 
yet to swarm. I have had them pre- 
paring queen-cells and capping it, and 
yet not swarm, and this all in a good 
flow of honey, and its preparation not 
being a supersedure either, for the cells 
had all disappeared inside a week, and 
no honey removed from the hive durin 
the time. Of course the colony had al 
the combs they could cover. 

C. WURSTER. 

Kleinburg, Ont., Jan. 25, 1881. 


Mr. Wurster was right in denying the 
article in the Toronto Globe. We fre- 
quently hear, from the unsophisticated, 
doubts as to the purity of comb honey, 
and it is not to be wondered at, when 
almost every delicacy, and, in fact, 
nearly every necessary in the food line, 
is adulterated ; but the manufacture of 
artificial comb has never yet been ac- 
complished. Neither do we believe 
that bees have been seduced into mak- 
ing combs from paraffine wax. So that 
all may rest assured of the purity of 
the wax composing the combs in which 
the: bees store their honey. As to in- 
ducing bees to store glucose for honey, - 
itis a matter of doubt whéther it can be 
done with sufficient: profit to tempt the © 


‘cupidity of any dishonestly-disposed 


bee-keeper ; and it would require a very 
skillful bee-keeper to succeed in having 
it stored and capped over. Again, the 
feasibility of capping or sealing honey 
with a hot iron—well, the writer of the 
paragraph referred to might put in a 
few weeks very industriously experi- 
menting in that line. and, after repeated 
failures, he would conclude that the 
success of the fraud existed only in his 
inventive imagination. Of course, we 


| make no allusion to the difficult task of 
|depositing the glucose in the cells, 
| which will be found. a work requiring 
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considerable time, a steady nerve, and 
more patience than the ordinary price 
of comb honey will repay. 

On referring to page 355, 1879, we find 
no correspondence from Mr. Doolittle, 
towhich Messrs. Greiner Brothers refer 


in the Weekly BEE JOURNAL of the} 


19th ult., and we leave to them to explain 


the process to which they refer, as some | 


mistake has occurred in the citation. 


+ < :OS™ 


Flat-Bottom Foundation. 





The following letter from Mr. O. J. 
Hetherington, was read before the 
Michigan State Bee-keepers’ Conven- 
tion, held at Lansing, Dec. 8, 1880. The 
minutes were not received at this office 
until the 26th ult., so we could not pub- 
and them till now. As much interest 
has been manifested in the subject of 
using full-size sheets of foundation in 
the surplus boxes, and as this letter 
bears principally upon that subject, we 
give it a place here in extenso. The let- 
ter bears date East Saginaw, Mich. 
Dec. 8, 1880: 


1 was in hopes to have been with you 
to-day, but as my bees are not in the 
cellar yet, I do not feel as if I could 
— the time, until I get them out of 
the cold; and it is bearing down so 
much more heavy than usual, that I 
feel like working night and day till I 
get them in. 

I wanted very mnch to be at the Con- 
vention this ie: as I have several 
points I would like to present, as to my 
experience this summer with flat-bot- 
tom foundation of full size in sections. 
I have used it full sized in all my sec- 
tions but about 200, that I had of last 
year’s, that had triangular starters in, 
about 3 inches ona side. Using both I 
could see the difference. 

The bees work the flat-bottom as near 
the shape it ought to be as possible, 
which compels them to thin it down, so 
it is about as thin as they make the 
comb themselves. This year wasa poor 
season, but I think I secured twice as 
much comb honey as I should if I had 
not used the foundation full size in the 
sections. Perhaps in a good season it 
would not make quite as much differ- 
ence ; but from my experience, the past 
summer, I know they will make very 
much more honey. 

At the time the bees commenced to 
gather honey from boneset, they ob- 
tained it very fast for two days (that 
happened to be clear and pleasant), and 
during those two days the bees drew 
out the foundation the full length of the 
cells and filled it with honey; then we 
had nearly a week of wet, rainy weather 
so the bees could hardly do any thing, 
and they did not seem to do much of any 
thing to the honey in the sections. My 
theory is, that the weather was so wet 
and damp that the bees were unable to 
evaporate the honey so they could seal 
it up, for as soon as the weather came 
off dry and pleasant, they had every- 
thing sealed up in 24 hours. 

Also the Italians will commence work 
in the sections as soon as the blacks, 
and they both will commence much 


, 


sooner than when only starters are used. | 


I would not recommend any thing but 
the. thin flat-bottomed foundation, as 
that is the onl 
the base of t 


e cells thin enough to 
answef. ve 





t= The Prospect for honey in Cali- 
fornia is promising. Mr. 8. D. Barber, 
in the Semi-Tropic Californian, says: 
‘** We find many of our hives with three 
and four sheets of brood well filled, 
from eggs to the hatching bee, on Janu- 
ary 4th, 1881. The prospect here north 
of the city indicates an early and pros- 
perous year for business. Be ready. 
Do your work in time. <A day lost with 
bees is forever lost. What. is termed 
luck with bees is only another name for 
careful and skillful management.” 
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| letter, dated at Larnaca, Cyprus, Dec. 


kind the bees will work 






GLEANINGS. 





Cyprian Bees.—The following is an 


extract from Mr. Frank Benton’s last 


14, 1880. We devote so much space to 
\itas it is a subject on which informa- 
| tion is eagerly sought, and but little 


;experience has yet been had in this 
| country : 


| Under all conditions and at all times 
|of the day, even from daylight until 9| 
| o’clock at night, I have handled Cyprian | 
| bees, without smoke, and with no bee- 
| veil nor even a hat on my head. Bare- 
headed, bare-handed, with low slippers 
| on my feet, no coat nor vest on, my shirt 
|ecut low in the neck, and all my gar- 
| ments thin, I have worked hour after | 
| hour among the Cyprians just as fast 
|}as I could make my limbs and body 
|move, transferring colonies, dividing 
|swarms into nuclei, and putting up 
| queens for shipment, all the while shak- 
ing and brushing the bees about just as 
| though they were so many Italians, and | 
| a big basswood harvest wason hand. [| 
| say shaking them, for they can be shaken | 
| from the combs quite as easily as can | 
| black bees, and brushing them is a dan- | 
gerous experiment unless they are well | 
| filled with honey. Now, it must be re- 
|membered that all this was done ata 
| time when no honey was coming in, and | 
|when feeding had not been kept up 
pe ge the colonies that had not been 
|fed and those that had having been 
opened indiscriminately; the handling 
was often at the most unseasonable 
hours of the day; and, lastly, there were 
often many visitors present; yet I was 
rarely stung, and I recollect but one in- 
stance in which a visitor was stung. 
The only points I observed carefully 
were the following: I opened the hives 
with extreme caution; the quilt was 











| though they are not uniform, many are 








removed slowly, and the bees left to 
themselves for a moment before [| 
{touched the frames; then the. first | 
| frame was ae removed, after | 
| which no further especial caution was | 
needed, except that there must be no| 
jarring of frames, either in removing | 
them, in handling, orin replacing them. 
Any one would be likely to say, ‘* These 
things are all very g to observe with 
any race of bees; but will they prevent | 
Cyprians from stinging, when their ob- | 
servance in handling blacks and Italians | 
under the conditions you mention, 
would avail little as faras keeping these 
races under subjection is concerned ?” 
It seemed to answer with me, and I 
discovered that the Cyprians were very 
susceptible regarding the sudden admis- 
sion of light into the brood apartment, | 
and they resent in the strongest manner | 
any jarring of the hive or combs. I 
think they are far more likely to be 
aroused by either of these things than 
are the Italians or blacks, and are not | 
as easily subdued with smoke, or, in 
fact, at all. They will follow the bee- 
keeper with great pertinacity as he 
leaves the hive, going a long distance, 
and even through several doors, for a 
| chance to sting. When a hive is once 
| a aroused, the better plan 
seems to close it and leave it for 
an hour or more. - 
_ They meddle with passers-by who do 
not touch them, less, even, than the 
Italians. The above would likely lead 
to incorrect inferences should I close 
| this subject without stating the conclu- 
| sion which the season’s work among the 
| bees of Cyprus has caused me to form 
| regarding the relative rapidity with 
which Cyprian and Italian bees can be 
| handled ; hence I state here that I fully 
believe I can handle the Cyprians wit 
one-half greater rapidity than I can the 
Italians ; that is, with proper manage- 
ment, a given operation in manipulating 
bees can be performed with three Cyp- 
rian colonies while the same operation 
is being done with two Italians..... 


The bees of Cyprus are very uniform 
_—surprisingly so, Ithink. We obtained 























colonies at many points distant from 
each other, and saw bees in many places 
where no purchases could be made, but 
all presented the same appearance, tak- 
ing into account,of course, the age of the 
bees and the amount of food they were 
likely to have in their bodies. The true 
Cyprian is a yellower bee than the Ital- 
ian ; indeed, [think the average Cyp- 
rian is yellower than the brightest Ital- 
ian. Irefer to the worker bee: alone. 
Its body is more hairy, and the abdomen 
more slender than will be found among 
Italians. When filled with honey, the 
worker shows three yellow bands, as 
— poate 9 ra vie or 
who first described these bees, and pro- 
cured the first colony from Cyprus, sta- | | pe bae§ 7 Sel aaron 
ted the worker bee has only two yellow | with 13 colonies, and before January I 
segments, but he surely failed to count | hed lest 6. and 7 had dled en neccunt of 
the end segment, next to the thorax, | aa went dd te D 7 
without which the Italians would have the, eld, weather, and, dysentery, so T 
ut two yellow bands. 1e fourth yel- : : 
low band, as with the Italians, is some- ~~ colonies. I put —— in ag lar, 
times seen, but a more distinctive mark is oe f weet = the gave Wem { 
is that the segments back of the yellow fed th Of Candy, an hi *h 7 te — 
bands are so tipped with whitish hairs| 4" Or aunt. "hak Gene” cae ot 
- Save — omen of “oe — qvanulated sugar. I also gave them all 
pM Fine oe Be. pee oy ~ <n the ventilation I could to get out the 
most distinguishing marks pt howev- | foulair. In abouta week they were all 
er, the following : The pure Cyprian is | well. and théir enerements pon fire ny = 
yéllow on the under side of the abdo- | ' 2 is hese aan al eat Gk ee y» 
men, from the tip nearly forward to the | 224 “he bees are all well up to date. 
thorax ; and, second, the shield on the ao [CTs hay REE 
back of the thorax between the wings 
is very prominent and plainly yellow. 
On asoount ot ite shupe, I cal this the! Apis Dorsata and Apis Zonata.—We 
crescent, and it shows that its bearers : 
are from the Turkish empire, or de-| make the following extract from a let- 
scended from those who did come from | ter from Mrs. Frank Benton, dated at 
this far eastern land. The Cyprian | Larnaca, Cyprus, Dec. 10, 1880: 
drones are in general much more mottled} You doubtless know of the many 
with yellow than the Italians; and | hindrances my husband has had to con- 
tend with during his stay upon this 
Island, also of his different attacks of 
sickness—ophthalmia and tropical fever. 
Now that cooler weather has come his 
former vigor is gradually returning, and 
no doubt he will soon write you again. 

Just at present he is very busy mak- 
ing preparations for a journey to India 
and the East India Islands, his object 
is to procure the long talked of bees, 
Apis Dorsata and Apis Zonata; also any 
other races of excellence which he may 
find there. He will also look up some 
other points, such as gathering seeds of 
important honey plants, and of differ- 
|ent grains that may be profitably culti- 

vated in our native land. He will take 
with him thirty or thirty-five colonies of 
a and Syrian bees, most of which 
will be taken to Java. 

Should success attend him, which we 
sincerely hope will be the case, the new 
bees will be sent directly to America. 

His proposed route from here to Bata- 
via, Island of Java, is as follows: Bey- 
rout, Jaffa, (Syria); Port Said, (Egypt); 
through the Suez Canal and Suez; then 
: down the Red Sea to Aden, (Arabia); 
and remain quiet when the latter are | across the Arabian sea to Bomba ,in 
handled. | H indoostan ; thence to Colombo, Is ned 

= of Ceylon; then Singapore, Farther 

Preventive of Robbing.—Mr. Val. D. Indian probably, also, to imor, to the 
Urich gives the following as his method | Celebes and the Phillipine Islands. 
of stopping robbing : | He will leave here the 21st of Decem- 

Poe: : ber, and hopes to return to Cyprus early 

I will give you my way of curing rob-| in the spring, in order to continue rear- 
bers, which always proves satisfactory | ing and shipping Cyprian queens. 
to me whenever I tryit. When the — 
robbing commences, and the colony to 
be robbed does not fight the robbers 


serted in ordinary brood comb with suc- 
cess. After “uncapping” it to 4% in. 
depth of cell, I just dipped the rough 
edges in melted wax, to make the bees 
think they were composed of that ma- 
terial all the way to the bottom. The 
shellac would serve to hold the strips 
together in this case, as the solder does 
in the other. These little bottomless 
cells could then be stuck to a flat sheet 
of shellac paper (one set on either side), 
then by touching the edges to melted 
wax your comb is finished. 





Dysentery.—The following is given as 
a remedy for dysentery : 








BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE. 





of a very brilliant golden hue. 

I find the Cyprians active, strong- 
winged, sturdy defenders of their hives, 
fighting against fearful odds to preserve 
an existence, exceedingly keen-scented, 
so that no drop of sweet escapes their 
notice under conditions which would 
conceal it from other races of bees. 
They are very prolific, and rear brood 
late in the season. We have had frost 
here, yet to-day I find brood in all stages 
in hives of Cyprians. One other quality 
of great importance is noticeable: A 
strong wind is heeded by the Cyprians, 
and, upon its appreach, they gather in 
their hives to avoid it; or, if the day 
= windy, they do not venture forth. 

hose who have them in America will 
note this, and that they will not dwindle 
as the Italians do during the coming 
spring. Still another point in their fa- 
vor is, that they can be shaken from the 
combs very much as though they were 
blacks ; but if left to themselves do not 
run off, having in this particular the 
same disposition as the Italians, name- | 
ly. they spread evenly over the combs | 





California Prospects.—A writer at 
North Temescal, gives the following 


away I close up the entrance pretty irae P 
small; then I take a small piece of | ¢ncouraging report: 
broom corn (which I like best) or quite; At this time (Dec, 20) the prospects 


a little whip, and stick it in at the 
entrance, and shake it pretty often. 
That makes them so cross that they will 
mount a robber before he is halfway 
down to get in; but put on a veil, or |. 
they will will take you for a robber. If 
they have full sway of a colony before 
I find it out, I close it up entirely till 
next morning, when I make them de- 
fenders before the robbers are up. 
Sometimes it must be done pretty often 
before they stop it. 


for an abundant honey crop were never 
better. Frosts were a month earlier 
than usual—rain six weeks behind time, 
now the earth is saturated with water, 
grass is growing with a will and it is 
almost fit for grazing. From present 
indications we are going to. have a mild 
winter, with plenty of rain withal. If 
this should happen to be the case, and 
March north winds do not visit the fer- 
tile plains and valleys of this coast, and 
should the ae be charged with 
that degree of humidity which is so 
conducive to the secretion of, nectar, 
then the honey yield of this State will 
be enormous. 


Paper Honey Comb.—F. Della Torre 
makes the following suggestions : 


Will you induce Mr. Gray to make a 
machine that will turn out artificial 
honey comb complete—made from shel- 
lac tissue paper, and in a way similar to 
that described in Quinby’s * New Bee- 
Keeping,” which uses tin? I am sure 
it would be a success, for I have used a 
small square of hornet’s-nest comb, in- 





Dr. J. P H. Brown makes the follow- 
ing encouraging prophecy: ‘* Without 
consulting Vennor, or any other of the 
prophets, I prophesy that the year 1881 
will most abundantly reward the indus- 
trious bee-keeper.” 











Michigan State Convention. 





Met in Pioneer Hall, State Capitol, 
Lansing, pursuant to call, Dec. 8, at 11 





a.m. 

So little time remaining before noon | 
—Prof. Cook moved that the meeting | 
spend the morning hour in conference, | 
and said L. B. Baker’s bees were in the | 
open air without chaff or other protec- 
tion, and the Professor would ask what | 
the different members would do with | 
them, seeing that they had now been | 
out so long in the cold ? 

C. B. Link stated that dampness was | 
the principal cause of loss. 

L. B. Baker said he intended to take | 
them in but thought best to let them | 
alone till warm weather, as they seemed | 
to be all right so far. 

The Secretary was asked what he | 
would do with them, and said that if he | 
had a good cellar as Dr. Baker’s, he | 
would take them in a and slant | 
the hives so the water would run out; | 
then partially open the top so the hives | 
would dry out. 

Acting Pres. Ashley, of Ypsilanti, | 
stated that if the season was as last he 
would leave them out; but as it now | 
seems, he would favor the opinion of | 
Mr. Bingham, and take them in. | 

B. A. Salisbury, of Battle Creek, fav- | 
ored wintering in boxes filled with chaff | 
3 inches deep all around, and preferred | 
it to cellar wintering. 

Mr. Cole, of Livingston, thought ita 


the lighter Italians. 

Prof. Cook said he believed we should 
get the best bees from importations. I 
am perfectly willing to go on record in 
that matter. Nature does her work bet- 
ter than bee-keepers. The best I have 
ever seen are those that have been im- 
ported. If Ihad been at Cincinnati I 
should have protested against the opin- 
ion going out that the American-bred 
Italians were best. 

Mr. Robinson, of Pewamo. I havea 
few nice bees—but they have cost me 
$5 to get them off—that is, changing 
from light to dark, and I am glad to get 
rid of them. I now have only dark; a 
man could not give me yellow Italians. 

W. R. Cole, of Belleview. In Au- 
gust I found my Italians on red thistles 
and doing well, while my blacks worked 


| on clover, and accomplished very little. | 


Mr. Harper stated that some advo- 
cated black bees, but he believed that 
none were to be found pure. All that 
we now have are dark-mixed Italians, 
and the yellow are best. If I had to 
keep black bees, I should not keep any. 

L. B. Baker. We have had black bees, 
and if they were best we have had some- 
thing to be proud of. ; 

Mr. Smith said the largest comb hone 
yield he had ever had were from black 

ees. I have an imported queen and 
have bred from her 18 others; she was 
very dark. They have certainly stored 
no more honey than my light bees. I 
have an apiary away from home of pure 
black bees, and they have produced 
more honey this year than my others. 
But I always show my light bees to 
strangers. He said his stinging bees 
are his best workers, and he liked them. 

Mr. Bingham, of Otsego, stated that 


bad time to move bees; he moved some | he cultivated dark Italians—but had 
into the cellar once when so caught, and | both yellow and dark, and pure blacks. 
. lost heavily ; he said 90 per cent. of the | In the fall always reduced the number 
bees designed to be protected were now | of his colonies—sometimes more than 
in the open air unprotected having been | half, but never killed a queen whose 
caught oe the early winter. |colony had done well because she was 
Mr. Smith asked why bees did not | black, or yellow, or dark—* Pretty is 
winter as well in frame as box hives, | that pretty does.” 
without protection. | Mrs. L. B. Baker, of Lansing, who 
Prof. Cook said Mr. Hurlburt Jost his | has kept a strict account, says the dark 
regardless of the old box hives he used; Italians have proved much the best 
he did not think the hive was the cause. | honey gatherers with her. A resolution 





Neither was he fully satistied that chaff | 
hives would entirely obviate the dan- | 
gers of out-door wintering. We need | 
another 1873 winter to test them. Our | 
few past winters have been such that 
we could not safely predict what a 
severe winter would do. If Dr. Baker | 
should move his bees into his cellar and | 
then warm it slowly there would be but 
little danger. 

Prof. Cook suggested that hereafter | 
our meetings be held the first Thursday | 
after the first Tuesday in December, 
and that time was unanimously chosen ; 
and Battle Creek thé next place of 


meeting. = 

1 P.M—Vice Pres. Ashley, of Ypsi- 
lanti, called the meeting to order. 

Prof. Cook said that black bees were 
more prompt in entering surplus boxes, 
but did not regard that of importance, 
as by the present means we had no dif- 
ficulty in getting Italian bees to start 
combs in the lower part of the hive after 
which they could be raised, and the | 
Italians would go on with the work 
without loss of time. Black bees are 
said to dwindle less in spring, if so, it 
was an advantage. Italian bees fly 
early, and do not run on the combs. 
The Students at the College say the 
Italians fly earlier and later than the 
blacks. Italians are said to be. cross, | 
but I know pure Italians are more gen- | 
tle.and better natured. I have Holy or 


Palestine bees, and they are the only | 


bees I have ever seen that would dupli- 
cate themselves. They also breed later, 
and I did not have any queens that laid 
so fast. I favor dark Italian bees while 
others prefer the light. The Cyprian 
bees must be better. ‘They are left to 
themselves in Cyprus, and only the fit- 
test have survived. Adam Grimm be- 
lieved the darker bees to be the best— 
while the Cincinnati } 
lowed it to go out that the light ones 
were best. eh 

Louis Harper, of Delhi, said he had 
light-yellow Italians and believed them 


best, but had never had dark Italians, | left air under the caps, while Italians | son 


nor did he want them; he liked the 
light-haired bees; they could be held 


| bees in small hives. 


Convention al- | 


up to view and were beautiful. But he | 


Was passed that it was the sense of the 
Convention that dark Italians were 
preferable. 

Prof. Cook moved that all the essays 
from abroad be received and the writers 
thanked for their kindness in sending 
them. Theresolution was unanimously 
passed. 

Mr. Robinson was called for, and said 
surplus was what he kept bees for; used 
the extractor mainly; did not extract 
from the brood chamber, and never ex- 
tracted till the honey was ripe and 
mainly sealed ; usesa Bingham & Heth- 


|erington knife and like it best; can do 
| work faster and better with it than any 


other ; sell most of my honey in Pe- 


| Wamo; carry 20 to 25 queens through 


the winter for spring use; can winter 
them safely on one comb. 

Prof. Cook thought the wintering of 
extra queens a matter of great import- 
ance ; he had never failed in wintering 
They cannot be 
wintered in chaff hives, but can in the 
cellar. 

Mr. Salisbury wintered a small colony 


on candy and flour and water, and it| 


was the best colony he had the next 
season. 

Mr. Robinson said getting honey was 
not all; it had to be kept and the mar- 
ket waited for ; had no trouble in selling 
all he could get. 

Prof. Cook said wasene took time; 
as soon asit was parél 
thick it could be extractec 
any spoil. 


Mr. Cole never let his bees cap more | 


than a place as large as his hand before 
extracting ; never had any sour. 
Mr. Robinson had several 


[ p barrels 
spoil, and care was required 


unless 


eg ripe. 
2 
7] 


Mr. Bingham said he believed it un- 
safe to extract before it was esentially 
sealed. Believed the honey better and 
richer for remaining some time sealed 


| up in the hive. 


Mr. Perry had noticed that black bees 


did not. He believed this fact was the 
reason why black bees make whiter 
combs. 





ly capped and | 
t Never had | 
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wanted honey-gatherers, and favored| Prof. Cook said, take off your sections 


/as quick as done. All the nice section 

|honey is made quick and removed at 
once. 

| Mr. Robinson said honey would not 
ranulate if kept up to 90° but would if 
elow 60°. 

Mr. Bingham asked how much more 
extracted honey a colony would yield 
than section. 

Mr. Robinson said he extracted 200 
lbs. per colony; but should not expect 
more than 50 lbs. from the same colony, 
if in sections. 

Mr. Hilbert said 30 colonies gave 3,000 
lbs. in sections. . 

Dr. H. B. Baker, Sec. State Board of 
Health; Dr. J. H. Kelley, of same 
Board, and Mr. L. B. Baker, were ap- 
pointed a committee to urge legislation 
calculated to prevent the adulteration 
of honey and other sweets. 
| Mr. Benham, of Olivet, stated that he 
had had some experience.in comb foun- 
dation. He wanted to furnish and had 
furnished good material. Had hand- 
some foundation well drawn out that 
the queens refused to fill with eggs, and 
was fearful the wax was impure. After 
making from his own wax, with his own 
machine, had no trouble. Thought a 
machine would pay. Foundation was 
invaluable. 

Mr. ins said he would not do with- 
out it. ees accepted the Dunham 
foundation most promptly. 

Mr. Robinson preferred Dunham 
foundation and thought it would soon 
go out of use; he was willing to go on 
record, that it raised too many bees. 

Mr. Smith liked it, said it made 4 to 6 
days saving in filling a hive with combs. 

Mr. Waldo said full frames sagged 
somewhat, when filled with it. I think 
it beautiful, and favor its use. 

T. F. Bingham had filled his shallow 
frames and hived full colonies on Dun- 
ham foundation with the mercury at 
96° without any sagging; but had al- 
ways taken the precaution to place an 
empty hive under the one —— the 
foundation, that the bees might have 
room to distribute themselves so as not 
to be compelled to cluster on the foun- 
dation while it was being drawn out. 
| Then after a few days removing the 
|}empty set. Believed this plan would 
| usually prevent sagging even in Lang- 
| stroth frames. 
| Mr. Smith had used wired-foundation 
{and it -had worked nicely; saw no ob- 
| jections to the wire; said the flat-bot- 
| tomed was the thinest he had ever seen. 
| Mr. Waldo stated that in all the apia- 
|ries he had visited where foundation 
| was used, he had found more or less 
| Sagging. 

L. B. Baker said he had used founda- 
tion and had never had any sag, but had 
never put large swarms on it. 

Prof. Cook said he believed founda- 
tion a success. 

Mr. Perry said some used would set- 
tle, while some would not. 

[A letter was here read from Mr. O. J. 
Hetherington, which will be found else- 
where in our columns —ED.] 

Pres. Ashley and Mr. Robinson were 
| Of the opinion that there was a loss of 
| from 6 to 15 per cent. of wax in the pro- 
| cess of making wax into foundation. 
| Mr. Perry thought the loss in workin 
| pure yellow wax was merely nominal. 
| Considerable discussion was brought 
| forward as to the means to be adopted 
| so as to unite all the bee-keepers. 
| The President said those who attend 
| must condense and arrange so as to tell 
| just what they wished in a yew words. 
| Mr. Robinson said he did not want to 
| tell all he knew. There were more bee- 
| keepers now than he wanted. More 
honey raised would not increase the 
demand or raise the price. 

Mr. Perry said the business would 
| regulate itself. 
| Prof. Cook did not like the Chinese 
|plan. Parties who formerly talked it, 
| saying we had too many bee-keepers, 

were now taking another course. 
| Mr. Robinson said alsike clover had 
| been a favorite with farmers about him, 
| It made good hay, seeded well, produced 
| about 5 bushels of seed to the acre; if 
|sown with wheat in the fall, it would 
| bloom and yield seed the following sea- 
It will bloom the same season, if 
| sowed early, and seed tlie first crop. He 
said, if this Convention could bring the 
|adulteration and foul-brood matters 














fairly before the people, it would prove 
itself one of the most profitable of 


Conventions. T. F. BINGHAN, Sec. 

(The essays and correspondence read 
at this Convention have been published 
in the BEE JOURNAL.—ED.] 





Cortland Union, N. Y., Convention. 


The annual meeting of the Cortland 
Union, Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held at Cortland, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1881, 
and well attended. 

The discussion of the day was begun 
by E. H. Knapp upon ‘“ Rearing Italian 
queens.” He related the methods pur- 


sued by himself and brother. During 
the last season ps | had raised upwards 
of 100 queens, and principally by the 


practice of ‘“‘ grafting.” It consisted 
essentially in removing the eggs or 
larve from queen-cells in the earlier 
stages—the larger cells having pre- 
viously been all removed—and re 
ing larve 6 to 12 hours old, taking from 
worker cells of the colony to be bred 
from. The bees took care of them in 
the same manner that they would if 
undisturbed. The best queens were 
— by taking larve soon after 
atching ; thought it the most satis- 
factory and certain of any method he 
knew. 

The discussion was continued by Pres. 
Pierce, Messrs. M. C. Bean, E. Cory, J. 
H. Kennedy and others. The relative 
merits of this method as compared with 
others, the length of time after the 
operation before the cells might be re- 
moved, probabilities of their being torn 
|down, the age of larve it was best to 
|take, the effect of increasing the 
j}amount of royal jelly in the cell, and 
| other points, were dwelt upon. 

The discussion of the afternoon ses- 
sion was begun upon the subject of 
foundation in hives and surplus boxes, 
by W. L. Coggshall. He had used sev- 
eral kinds; had tried that with high 
side-walls and with none ; preferred the 
former ; had used the. Dunham and the 
Olm; had used the flat-bottom with 

ood success in sections; he endorsed 
fully the article by C. C. Coffinberry, at 
the Cincinnati Convention; would not 
advise any bee-keeper to compel bees to 
make combs when foundation was at 
present prices. The discussion became 
interesting and lively upon the subject, 
and took up the rearing of brood over 
the wires in wired-foundation in full 
frames, and hiving bees upon founda- 
tion. It was participated in by Pres. 
Pierce, Messrs. E. Cory, R. H. Mellen, 
F. W. Smith, J. H. Kennedy, E. H. 
Knapp, M. H. Fairbanksaud M.C.Bean. 

- intering bees” was now intro- 
duced by A.G. Chapman. There were 
as many methods as bee-keepers; he 
said the beginner would find the opinions 
and methods of leading men at variance 
on the subject; but he thought there 
might be some factors common to all, 
obscure though they might appear in 
some. Dryness he concluded as one. 
His method he described to be as fol- 
lows: He kept 2 colonies in one hive; 
this was set pomaneety on a good 
foundation. It had a lid like a trunk, 
with hinges on one side; inside, and 





§ | leaving space for packing, was a box 


made cheaply of half-inch lumber that 
would hold 20 Langstroth frames and 
in the center hefplaced a thin division 
board to separate the 2 colonies. They 
were kept comfortable, and he liked the 
method. The subject was kept up by 
Messrs.Smith, Knapp, F.Schermerhorn, 
Mellen and Pres. Pierce. 

The Association listened to the An- 
nual Address of the President, Chas. 
A. Pierce. He spoke of the encourage- 
ment the Association was to all, and the 
progress it had made in the past year of 
its organization; it now numbering 
nearly 50 members. 

The Convention proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers for the efsuing year with 
the following result : 

President—Chas. A. Pierce, cf Trux- 
ton. 

Vice Presidents—J. L. Gillett, of 
Cortland; E. H. Knapp, of Fabius ; W. 
L. Coggshall, of West Groton. 

Honorary Vice Presidents—G. M. 
Doolitile, of Borodino; I. L. Scofield 
of Chenango Bridge ; H. D. Mason, of 
Fabius; Oscar Courtney, of Marathon; 
R. H. Mellen, of McLean. 
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THE AMERICAN 








ville. 

Treasurer—J. W. Cudworth, of Mc- 
Grawville. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Kennedy 
and Lansing to act with himself as the 
Executive Committee. 

The questions selected for discussion 
at the next meeting were: ‘*‘ What are 
the honey-producing plants that may be 
raised to advantage ?” ‘‘ Best method 
for strengthening weak colonies after 
spring dwindling ?” ‘‘ Which is most 
profitable, box or extracted honey ?” 

The Association adjourned to meet 
on Tuesday, May 10, 1881, at 10 a.m., in 
same rooms. CHAS. A. PIERCE, Pres. 

C. M. BEAN, Sec’y. 


—_ ----— 





Read before the California Convention. 
Strong Colonies a Necessity. 
8. D. BARBER. 





The rapid progress made in apicul- 
ture in the last few years is remarkable. 
The increase in colonies and the pro- 
duction of honey has been marvelous 
to say the least of it, when we take into 
consideration the great loss of bees that 
California sustained in the years 1877 
and 1879; yet apiculture is steadily 
moving on. The flora treasures of 
Southern California seem to be ade- 
quate to the great demands made upon 
them, and many have come to the con- 
clusion that there is a science in bee- 
keeping that will pay the apiarist; but 
he will find that his success to a great 
extent very much depends upon his 
knowledge of that insect, the honey 
bee, and the natural laws by which they 
are governed.... 

The whole profit of apiculture consists 
in keeping the colonies strong. When 
honey is abundant, a large apiary will 
fill up rapidly in the same place where 
a few weak colonies will barely make a 
living. If desirous of making bees 
prosperous and profitable, protect them 
from wind and wet, extremes of heat 
and cold, destroy their enemies, and 
leave them to enjoy a sufficiency of food, 
accumulated by their own industry, and 
if any are in want, a timely assistance 
should be rendered them, and doubt not 
will prosper as a bee-keeper. Our 

nowledge of bee instinct is such at the 
—— time that no important point is 
onger a subject of controversy ; and in 
the _ thrown around the subject, no 
branch of moral economy can be more 
definitely regulated, or conducted with 
such absolute success. The laws which 
govern these industrious little insects 
are peculiar to themselves, differing 
from those which govern everything 
else; yet they are simple, and easily 
learned by any close observer. But 
when a deviation is made from those 
laws, loss, sure and certain, must follow. 
To be successful, then, in the practical 
art, the science on which it is founded 
must be thoroughly understood. It is 
easy for any person to tell when their 
bees are prosperous, and it is just as 
easy to tell when something is wrong ; 
but it is not so easy to tell what that 
something is. Itis no longer a matter 
of doubt that the natural swarming of 
bees can be controlled, and get such in- 
crease by artificial means, secured as 
may be desired, and at the same time a 
crop of honey obtained according to the 
season. The early swarms are most 

rofitable, but never be in too much 
naste to divide your bees. Yourrulein 
artificial ae should be, never 
cripple the strength of the colony where 
the queen is to remain, as she dimin- 
ishes her laying according as the num- 
ber of bees are dininished. I prefer to 
take brood and bees at different times 
from my hives as they can spare them, 
and have young and fertile queens to 


Secretary—C. M. Bean, of McGraw- | 


. ler ti . | 
| Special Dotices. | 
| g The Volume of the BEE Jour- 
|NAL for 1880, bound in stiff paper 


BEE JOURNAL. 


CLUBBING LIST. 





We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both : 


| covers, will be sent by mail, for $1.50. | Publishers’ Price. Club. 


| -(@ Notices and advertisements in- 
tended for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL | 
| must reach this office by Friday of the 
| week previous. 
| When changing a postoffice ad- 
|dress,,mention the old address as well 
as the new one. 











« Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name 


of the Association printed in the blanks | 


| for 50 cents extra. 





| Sample copies of the Weekly | 
| BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any | 
|names that may be sentin. Any one) 

intending to get up a club can have) 
| sample copies sent to the persons they | 


|desire to interview, by sending the 
| names to this office. 


| 





| ( It would save us much trouble, if | 
| all would be particular to give their P.O. | 


jaddress and name, when writing to 
| this office. We have several letters 
|(some inclosing money) that have no 
;/name. Many others having no Post- 


| office, County or State. Also, if you| 


live near one postoffice and get your 
mail at another, be sure to give the ad- 
| dress we have on our list. 

| 





« The date following the name on | 


| the wrapper label of this paper indicates 
| the time to which you have paid. 
|making remittances, always send by 
| postal order, registered letter, or by 


| draft on Chicago or New York. 


|on other cities, and local checks, are not | 


| taken by the banks in this city except 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 
collecting them. 


| At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
| tional Society we were requested to get 
| photographs of the leading apiarists, to 
| sell to. those who wanted them. We can 
|now supply the following at 25 cents 

‘ Izierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
l\lepsch, and Langstroth. 
| of Mr. Langstroth we have copied, is one 
|furnished by his daughter, who says, 


‘* itis the only one ever taken when he 
| was in good health and spirits.” 


We 
| are glad to be able to secure one of such 
| a satisfactory nature. 


| > We will send sample copies to any 





1881. There are persons keeping bees 
|in every neighborhood who would be 


| benefitted by reading the JOURNAL, 





| and by using a little of the personal in- | 
fluence possessed by almost every one, | 


|a club can be gotten up in every neigh- 
| borhood in America. Farmers have 
| had large crops, high prices, and a good 
‘demand for all the products of the 
|farm, therefore can well afford to add 
|the BEE JOURNAL to their list of 
| papers for 1881. 





g& We have filled orders for quite a 
number of Binders for the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL. We put the price low, 30 
per cent. less than any one else could 
afford to sell them, for we get them by 
the quantity at wholesale and sell them 


postage, the latter being 21 to 23 cents, | 
oneach. We do this to induce as many | 
as possible to get them, and preserve | 
their Weekly numbers. They are ex- 
a ae =| convenient; the JOURNAL | 
being always bound and handy for} 





In | 


Drafts | 


The likeness | 


who feel disposed to make up clubs for | 





form my new colonies. Many valuable 
colonies are ruined by being transferred | 
a one ag fl to — 72 es | 
ime, or by being divided without re- 

gard to the principles which should | «@ The Marshall County, Iowa, Bee- | 
govern the matter to make it successful. | Keepers’ Association will meet at the | 
| Court House in Marshalltown, Iowa, on 

| Saturday, Feb. 5, 1881, at 1 p.m. Sub-| 
ject for discussion: ‘‘ Winter care of 
ees.” J. W. SANDERS, Sec. | 





reference. The directions for binding | 
are sent with each one. 











= The Nebraska Bee-Keepers’ Asso- | 
ciation will hold their Annual Conven- | 
tion, onthe 10th and 11th of February, | 


1881, at Plattsmouth, Cass Co., Neb.| GA Bee-Keepers’ poring will be | 
Western Iowa bee-keepers are cordially | held at Walnut Hill, Barren Co., Ky. 
invited to attend. on Saturday, Feb. 12,1881. All are in- 





Hrram Crate, Pres. | vited. H. ©. Davis, Sec. 


The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. Newman) $2 00 


rb) 
2 00 
250 


3 75 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture (A.1.Root) 3 0. 2 
2 75. 


Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis). 
The 4 above-named papers 





fo... 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor (W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 35 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)....... 2 23 
he 6 above-named papers......... 5 75.. 500 
Prof. Cook’s Manual (bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman)........... 2 . 23 


For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 
for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 


--—e + + 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY-—The market is plentifully supplied with 
honey. and sales are slow at weak, eas peeee. Quo- 
table at 18@20c.-for strictly choice white comb inl 
| and 2 Ib. boxes ; at 14@16c. for fair to good in large 
packages, and at 10@1i2c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots.—Chicago Times. ‘< 

BEESW AX.—Choice yellow, 20@24c; dark, 15@17. 

NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small neat 

ackages, 18@20c.; fair do., 15@16c.; dark do., 11@13 ; 
arge boxes sell for about 2c. under above. White 
extracted, 9@10c.; dark, 7@8c.; southern strained, 
80@85e. 
| BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 20@24c. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 
CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 


is very good, and in demand at lc. for the best, and 
7@8c. for basswood and dark honey. The supply of 


| comb honey is good, with a fair demand. e pay 
| lc. for the best. 
| BEESWAX—18@2A4c. Cc. F. MUTH. 


| SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONE Y—Our market is inactive for honey—no de- 
| mand only for local trade. We quote comb l2@liec. 
Extracted, choice white, 7@7}éc.; off-colors and can- 
died, 5@6%éc. 

BEESW AX—22@ Xc., as to color. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 

| January 22, 1881. 


<>>~. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
| March 12—Mills Co., lowa, at Glenwood, Iowa. 
April 2—S. W. lowa, at Corning, lowa. 
5—Central Kentucky, at Winchester, Ky. 
Wm. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
7—Union Association, at Eminence, Ky. 
E. Drane, Sec. pro tem., Eminence, Ky. 
May 4—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Vailey, at Cam- 
bridge, Guernsey Co., O. 

J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
5—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
10—Cortiand Union, at Cortiand, N. Y. 

C. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
11—8S. W. Wisconsin, at Darlington, Wis. 
N. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
Sept.— —National, at Lexington, ay. 
--Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 18 -Ky. State, in Exposition B’d’g, Louisville,Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 


| §@ In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
| ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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| LADIES WHO APPRECIATE 

| and purity are using Parker’s Hair Balsam. 

| It is the best article sold for restoring gray 
hair to its original color and beauty. 


| letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. 
| We can use them, and itis safer to send 
| such than silver. 





+ + 


| 


ELEGANCE | 


aes 47 
Books for Bee-Keepers, 





Cook’s Manual of the Apiary.—Entirely re- 
written, greatly enlarged and elegantly tllustrated,. 
and is fully up with the times on every conceivable 
subject that interests the aplarist. It is not only in- 
structive, but intensely interesting and thoroughly 
practical. The book isa masterly production, and 
one that no bee-keeper, however limited his means, 
can afford todo without. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper coy- 
ers, $1.00, postpaid. Per dozen, by express, cloth, 
$12.; paper, $9.50. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root.— 
The author has treated the subject of bee-keeping 
in a manner that cannot fail to interest all. Its style 
is plain and forcible, making all its readers sensible 
of the fact that the author is really the master of the 
subject. Price, $1.50. 


Novice’s A BC of Bee-Cultare, by A. 1. Roo! 
This embraces “everything pecseeming to the care of 
the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, #1.24; paper, $1.00. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Hon 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keeping,. full of practical information and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00, 


Bee-Culture ; or Successful Management 
of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.—This 
pamphlet embraces the following subjects : The Lo- 
cation of the Apiary—Honey Plants—Queen Rearing 

Feeding—Swarming—Dividing—Transferring- Ital- 
ianizing—Intr« Deca the Nave ttt Pee 
and Handling Bees—The Newest Method of 
ing Honey for Market, ete. It is published in Ens: 
lish and German. Price for either edition, 40 
cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. ‘I'his book should be in every family, where 
it ought to create a sentiment inst the adultera: 
tion of food products, and demand a law to protect 
consumers against the many beakta-Costroyin adul- 
terations offered us food. 200 pages. Paper, b0e. 


ey Bee. 
00. 





The Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fanda- 
mental! principles of bee-culture, and furnishes a 
condensed statement of the facts and arguments by 
which they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas a. 
Newman.—This is a pomenies of 24 pages, discoursing 
upon the Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the 
eaters, quasty. sources, and prepesetcn of Honey 
for the Market ; Honey as an article of food, giving 
recipes for making Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddi 
Foam, Wines, &c.; and Honey as Medicine, follow: 
by many useful Recipes. It is intended for u 
ers, and should be scattered by thousands all over 
the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 
honey. Published in English and German, ice 
for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c, 


Wintering Bees.—This pamphlet contains all 
the Prize Essays on this important subject 4hat were 
read before the Centennial Bee-Keepers’ A: 
tion. The Prize—#25 in gold—was awarded to Prof. 
Cook’s Essay, which is given in full. Price, 1 


Beesandt, ‘\r Management. This pamphlet 
was issued by th Italian Bee Company, and has had 
a large circulation. The price has been reduced from 
20 cents to 10 cents, 





The Hive I Use—Being a description of 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. atts 


Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be more 
useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings, illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses, and treats all diseases 
in a plain and comprehensive manner. Ithas a large 
number of good recipes, a table of doses, and much 
other valuable horse information. Paper, 25e. 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise on its 
cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 5c 


Moore’s Universal Assistant contains infor- 
mation on every conceivable subject, as well as re- 
ceipts for almost everything that could be desired. 


| We doubt if any one could be induced to do without 
| it, after having spent a few hours in looking it 


«Instead of sending silver money in | 


| is really a lightning calculator, nicely bound, with 


g@ Any one desiring to get a copy of | 


\the Constitution and By-Laws of the | 


National Society, can do so by sending 
a stamp to this office to pay postage. If 
they desire to become members, a fee 
of $1.00 should accompany it, and the 
name will be duly recorded. This no- 
tice is given at the request of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 


> + 


A Great Paper.—We desire to call the 
|attention of our readers to one of the 





at just enough to cover the cost and/| greatest newspapers of the age—one 


that secures the best writers in this 
country and Europe, regardless of ex- 
pense ; has.the best and fullest book re- 
views of any paper in the country ; has 
able articles upon financial subjects ; 
has departments devoted to Fine Arts, 
Biblical Research (something that can- 
not be found in any other newspaper in 
the United States), Farm and Garden, 
Insurance, Weekly Market Reports, 
Cattle Market, Prices Current, Dry 
Goods Quotations, etc.—in fact, a news- 
paper ny suited to the requirements 
of every family, containing a fund of 
information which cannot be had in any 
other shape, and having a wide circula- 
tion all over the country and in Europe. 
We refer to THE INDEPENDENT, of 
New York. ‘“ The largest, the ablest, 
the best.” See advertisement, in another 
eolumn, and send for specimen copy. 





through. It contains 480 pages, and 500 engravi 


Cloth, $2.50. 


opp’s Easy Caleculator.—These are hand 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. {t 


slate and pocket for papers. In cloth, ®1.00 3 Mo- 
rocco, $1.50. Cheap edition, without slate, 0c. 


¢2#™ Sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 
914 West Madison Street, Chieage, Ill. 


Binders for the Bee Journal 








We can furnish Emerson's Binders, gilt } op 
the back, for the AMERICAN BEE JOUnNAL fos Ian 
at the following prices, postage paid : 
Cloth and paper, each 
Leather and cloth 





t®” Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal 
postpaid, 85 cents. 


t#” We can also furnish the Bin Paper 
or Magazine desired. anes 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 
ortho, Brith Bee Journal published, monthly at 


the time being, showing what to d 
how to do doit. C.N ABBOTT, Bee Mecun = 





School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 
JONEY WANTED.—1 desire to sev- 


L eral barrels of dark extracted honey, and a 
of light ; also, Comb Honey. Those having any for 
sale are invited to correspond, giving particulars. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN 
2 West Madison street, CHICAGO, [LI.. 








THE AMERICAN 





BEE J OURNAL. 








RATES FOR 


ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about elght erases 3 fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 20 cts. per line. 
‘our rm 18 = 
Eight, . ry 15 “* “ 
Thirteen - Gs “ iz*“ “ 
Twenty-six “ “ “ “ 10 “* “ 
Fifty-two oo “ es rv 


Spec ial Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration | 


of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the | 
time the advertisement is inserted. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— | 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farmers, 


mechanics, professional and*business men, and is, 
therefore the best advertising medium for reliable 


dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 


we will give a copy of ‘‘Bee-Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 


copy of ‘*‘Cook’s Manual,” bound in | 


cloth; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JouRNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 


@@ ** What is the meaning of ‘ Dec. 
81’ after my name on the direction-| 
label of my paper?” This question | 
has been asked by several, and to save | 
answering each one, let us here say: It | 
means that you have paid for the full | 
year, or until ‘‘ Dec. 31, 1881.” ‘* June 
81°? means that the first half of the} 
year is paid for, up to “ July Ist.” Any | 
other month, the same. 


G@ Owing to my increased business 
1 shall not be able to attend to the bee 
supply business this year, and while 
thanking all my old customers for past 
favors, 1 would recommend them to buy 
their bee- -keepers’ supplies from Mr. A, 
H. Newman, of Chicago, as I know the 
orders will be despate 1ed on the short- 
est notice. +. WALTON. 


eee: Ontario, Jan. 24. 1881. 


SECTIONS AND HIVES. 


__F-7 _] 


We have concluded to extend the time another 
month. We will make the “* Boss” Sections, during 
ee month of February, any size desired up to 5x6 

r $5.00. Material for Langstroth hive, 
JAMES FORNCROOK & Co. 

Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., Feb. 1, 1880. 


Take Notice.—There is a patent ponding < 4 a 
“ Boss” Section. 











| ITALIAN ‘QUEENS, ‘Full "Colonies, Nuclei 
|and Bee Hives specialities. Our new Illustrated | 
| pasatogne of Sees, Supplies. Fine Poultry, Small | 


Fruit Fr nd for it and save money. 
i J.T. ‘Score & BRO. Crawfish Springs,Ga. 2w 





SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M: D. 


| A TREATISE givingan index of diseases, and 


| thes ayenetomss 3 ; Cause and treatment of each, a table 
| giving all the ye drugs used for the horse, with 
_| th the ee dose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
| son; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth 
| at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 
| horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
valuable information, 
Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
94 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


—— 
“The foremost emiaious newspaper of the United 
States.”"—JOSEPH COOK 


:0:———— 











THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the 
public on three grounds, as follows : 
| Ist. Itis the largest weekly religious 
| newspaper published in the world. 
| 5d. It employs as contributors more 
able writers, at home and abroad, than 
| any other weekly newspaper. 


+| 3d. It gives its readers a wider range 


of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere in 
any journal. 


THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly 
| cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type (we 
| stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue 
| is really printed with new type) and on good paper, 

and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

There is no Question of prominence in religion, 
politics, science, education, finance, or any other 


}| department of human knowledge which THE IN- 


| DEPENDENT does not discuss. It has regular de- 
| partments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, 

Religious Intelligence, Book Reviews and Literary 
| News, the Sunday school, Education, Science, Sani- 


_ | tary questions, Fine Arts, the movements of minis- 


| ters. Personalities, News of the week. Financial 
and Commercial matters, including Weekly Prices 
Current, Market Reports, Cattle Market, Dry Goods 
Quotations, Flowers and Farming, and Insurance. 
Inits religious department it gives news and stacistics 
| of all denominasions of Christians, everywhere. In 

fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this de- 

partment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and 

poems adapted to Old and Young are given every 
| week, with a column of Puzzles. 

From time to time Sermons by eminent ministers 
are published. The currant topics of the day are 
discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigor- 
ously. Weare not afraid to state our opinions. 


Our New Terms for 1881. 


' One subscription one year, in advance 
| For 6 months, #1 50; for 3 months.. 





| One subscription two years, in advance 5 00 

| One subseription with one NEW subscriber, 
| both in advance, in one remittance...... 5 00 

One subscription with two NEW subscribers, 
all three in advance, in one remittance.. 700 

| One subscription with three NEW subscri- 
rs, all fourin advance, oneremittance. 8 50 

One subscription with four NEW subscribers, 

| all five in advance, in one remittunce.... 10 OO 


Any number over five at the same rate, in- 
variably with one remittanée. 
| These reduced prices ($2 per annum in 
clubs of five or more) or very much LOWER 
than any of the standard religious weeklies, 
| though the paper is much larger and better, 
| as comparison will show. 

Subscribe with your friends and get the 
low rate. We offer no premiums. and re- 
serve the right to withdraw our liberal club 
rates at any time after six months. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


. SUBSCRIBE NOW. _2 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 
| P.O.BOX 2787. 
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BINGHAM BEE SMOKER, 2 < 
+ s a 
+ aes 
ane first practical bellows bee smoker. § & | 
1 The first and original patent smoker. S = 
The first never-failing bee controller. a Aa 
| The tirst direct draft bellows smoker. > if = 
The first to burn stove-wood and not go out. eal 3 
The first durable bellows bee smoker. ee 
The first to create a demand far smokers. 8 a] ~ 
The tirst to meet the wants of bee-keepers. & Ze 
The first cinder-proof bellows smoker. S : 2 
The first twenty thousand now in use. aS a 
The first complaint yet to be received. bm ¥ 
The tirst smoker yet to be returned. — © 


The first thing for bee-keepers to do, to save impo- 
sition and money, and be happy and safe, is to send | 
a card for testimonials, or half-dozen rates, to 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
OTSEGO, MICH. 
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The Crowning Culmination! A $5 Book for $2.501! 
MOORE’ $ UNIVERSAL iL ASSISTANT, 


CompleteM 
tne Edition, contains over 


000 Industfial Facts, Caicula- 


Glee Processes, Trade 1 
Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast utility to every 
Mechanic, Farmer, and Business Man. Gives 200,000 items 


for Gas, Steam, C iviland Mining Enginee: 
Miliess, Liacksmiths, Founders, Miners, 
Assayers, Plumer: . Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, 

Gilde: . Met:Land Wood \Vcrkersof every kind, 
Manuf'r’s and Mechanics. 500 Exanavings of Mil, 
Steam, and Mining Machinery. —_ Shect Metal 
work, Mect aay ovements, Pans ~ . ~~ 
Arrangement and Wheels, 


Bridges, ete, 

: uileys, } Lae Belts, cave. Doring. eee Planing, 
& Drilling ‘Yools, Flour, Oatmeal, Saw, Shingle. Paper, 
Cotton, Wooilen & Fulling Mill Machinery, Sugar, Oil, 
Marble, ‘Threshing & Rolling Mill, do., Cotton Gins, 
Presses, &c. Strengt.1 of ‘l'eeth, Shafting, Beiting. Fric- 
tion, Lathe Gearing, Screw Culting, F Finishin incine 
Bu lding. Repairing and Operating, Setting of Valves, 
Eccenti ics, Link & Valve Motion, a ao Packt. F Pipe 

iler Covering, Scale ventiv eating, 
Ventilation, Gas & Water Works = aus Mill Dama, 
rE Vowcr of Strea: etc, last Furnaces, Iron 
Steel Manufacture, ing and Exploring for 
Minerals, Quartz ae Placer Mining. Asay ing: Amalga- 
mating, etc, 461 ‘ LES wi Calculations 
in ail possible eine for Mechanics, ,» 4 --- and 
Farmers, 80) for Printers, Publishers and 
1,000 items ie Groce x 

fectioners, | Pt Physicians, Drug ggis 

(tems. do. for Lt mony 
etc. 500 do. for Watchmakers 


Machinists, 
etal! ts, 


ith 
ey Gilders, 
Jewelers. . F do. for 


unters, ‘l'rappe' pers, Tpuners, Lent nee & Rubbe: ~s ‘ Au 
Savi ation, ‘l'elegraphy, otography, Book-keep’ 
tc., 7 detail. Stre gin of Materials Eftects fA ~% 


hts oe oa and 


Fuel Values, Specific wage in frei 


water—a Uar Load, Stow: —— of _ 
Water, Wind, Shrinkage of Castings, he, 0,000 items 
for Housekee rs, _Earmers, Ge Gangeners, Btonk Owners, 


eepers, Lumberme i wertigars, full details, 
Rural Economy, Food Val ais, Care o»ck, Remedies 
for do., to yy rops, P Ranes Tran iing Horses, 
Steam’ Power on Farms, LiGUTNING yn for 
Cubic Mersures, Ready 7 
Wages, In Coal & Tables. a, Grain, 
Hay. & Cattle Ss rement, Se t. bed, Ploughing, Planting 
& Breeding ‘Tables, ‘Contents of Granaries, : ma ks, 
etc., 





Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
oo to make Foundation in the wired frame. 

| Presses —— to give satisfaction, 
Catalogue a“ amples. 
lwlg D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 


‘EEDS FOR HONEY PLANTS—all kinds, 
Send for my Cata’ 
wtf 








as wel! as tatogue Su pon te he 
W. Madison Street, Chicago. 


Send for | 








Friends, if. you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with 2 Xi ant Sprico-tiss of the latest improve- 
men ave oney Extractors, Artificial 
pom A <— jon Honey Boxes, all books and 
| journals, and ed.” Sime pertaining to Bee Culture. 
| Not atented. Simply send your address on a 
} postal card, written plainly, to A. I. RooT, Medina, O. 


Cisterns, semen Logs, Loards, ELawsof' 
Busi ome, all kinds, Special Laws of 19 States, Ter- 


ritories and Provinces (ee the U. 8. an Canada), 1 

to the Coll. of Debi emptions fle 

Mechanics’ Lien, the one of fon Fr fale Gea Rea 
ights of Married Women, Interest and Usury 

Laws, imitation of Actions, etc. 

’ “Forms complete treatises on the different subjects."’ — Set. Am. 


The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable T reasury 
uf Useful Knowledge, and worth its weighs fe in hat 
Mechanic, —— Man, or Farmer. 

fine r $2.50; in leather, for $350, 


For Sale 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Feb. 9. 


| CONNER, BURNETT ¢ & . CO., 


165 South Water Street, Chicago, II1., 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION, 


HONEY A SPECIALTY. 


We ost a to Paty eee with us before disposing 
of your HONEY as we ean be of much servy- 
ice, having constant intelligence ba all parts of the 
country. We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowa- 
giac, Mich., and J. OATMAN & SONS, Dundee, Il. 

lwly 


167 DEARBORN S1 
CHICAGO: 





Sections! Sections! 


OF SNOW-WHITE POPLAR. 


| ant are perfect beauties. Prices again reduced. 
a es i= illustrated circulars free. Address. 
wtf A. E. MANU M, Bristol, Addison Con Vt, 


SUPPLIES (FOR THE APIARY, 


rson’s interest, when they wish to 
purchase anything. to go where they can get the most 
for their money. State ona postal card just what 
| you want. and we will let you know by return mail 

what we wil! furnish it for. No Circulars. Address, 


2wtf HIRAM BOOP, Carson City, Mich. 
| REV. A SALISBURY. 1881. J. V. CALDWELL. 


SALISBURY & CALDWELL, 
Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
Italian Queens, $1.00 ; Tested Italian 
Queens, $2.00 ; C prian ueens, $2.00 ; 
Tested Cyprian Queens, $4.00 ; 1 frame 
| 4“) slectows, talians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
| prians, $5.00 ; ‘olony of Ital- 
| a frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp 
} rians. 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
perlb. Pure Comb Foundation, 

| on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 35c. per Ib. 
(8end for Circular, 1 











It is to every 






wly 


‘FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUND ATION, 
a 


high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and SON, free. 
J. VAN neo 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥ 


Florida Land--640 Acres, 


«@ CHEAP FOR CASH. 2m 


DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county,F lorida, situated about 50 miles 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city of 
Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about 25 
miles — v4 of the city of Apalachicola, a sea- 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 
and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, 
sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including the 
above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 5th, 

1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for $3,000. 
The title is perfect, and it isunincumbered, as shown 
by. an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly 

tested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are all paid 














and the receipts are in my yssession. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or trade 
for asmall farm, or other desirable property. An of- 
fer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


| THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
| 974 West Madison Street, C HICAGO, ILL. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
Ginger, Sen Slee Stillingia and 


many other of the best medicines known are com-} 
bined so a" in bya s Ginger Tonic as¢ 
to it the greatest Blood Purifier and the »} 


Best Health and Stre: tiestoer ever used. 
I D ses oft Neuralgia, 
nicaioas nian pels, epuaas of the Stomach 



















Bo ce tenes Tt Kidneys, Urinary rgans: 
wels, Lungs, Liver 
and all omale Complaints. 

If you are wasting away with Consumption or] 
any disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what4 
your symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 

Remember! This Tonic cures drun ae 
is the Best Family Medicine ever made, entire 
different from Beters, Ginger Preparations a0 and 
other Tonics, and combines the best curative prop-} 

iesof all. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist. 
None genuine without our signature on outsides 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.$ 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM Somicai tiair Dressing 


TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


65 First Premiums, Medals and Migtomas. 
—Send postal card, with name and address, for 
my new Illustrated Circular and Price-List, coniain- 
ing valuable information to all bee- -keepers. 

H. E, successor to late Richard om, 8 











West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 









a 
Isa 32-page, beautifully 1m +t} mawated Monthly Magazine 


POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCK. 
It has the largest of practical ene + as editors 
of pe pic ita coe in Americ , and 
UENAL IN THE 


 weazo. 
SUBSCRIPTION :— 

D jaa 10 cents. 
Editor and 
CHI 








Volume 12 bess ae 
$1.00 per year. K 


182 CLARK sv 


Agents 


letor. 
AGO. 





Furnisht pleasant, profitable employment. 
Local Printing House, Silver Creek, N 


We 











